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ONCEPTS IN SOCIAL ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
EIGHTH GRADE LEVEL 
FoOsTer E. GROSSNICKLI 
State Teachers College, Jersey Citu, N. J 
s well known that there are two distinet types of arithmetic, 
informational and computational. Judd,’ Bueckingham,? and Bus- 
owed the desirability for greater emphasis on the informational 


arithmetic. This kind of arithmetie requires the understanding 


her coneepts. Compritational arithmetic deals with the manipu 


numbers. This study is concerned with the informational phas> 


metic as it relates to an understanding of certain concepts found 


social usages of business arithmetie. 


purpose of the study was to find the degree of accomplishment 
l.in mastery of certain concepts by the pupil when he had com 


¢ eighth grade. A knowledge and usage of certain mathematica! 


tS May be considered a worthy objective ol the teaching of mathe 


The National Committee on Mathematieal Requirements men 


las one of the disciplinary aims of the study of mathematies, ** 


Mm precise iorm, ot those as or concepts in terms 


the quantitative thinkine of the world is don ™ The trend for 


in the curriculum of the teaching of concepts is illustrated by 


se of study for Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘In this outline three objective 


ted for each semester, one ot which is the use of mathematical eon 


social situations. 


Charles H ‘+ Informat nl 
The Mathematics Teacher, 
ckingham, B. R. Informational Ay 


} t 
(‘eo cu of Mathematics Teachers Bureau of Publieations, Teachers ¢ 


m of Ine.. 1925 


Lide,. Edwin 8S. Jnstruction in Mathematics, Bulletin 1952, No. 17 Washingt 
rnment Printing Office, 1933), p. 10. 


475 


lumbia University, 1935), pp. 51-75, 
swell, G. T. **The Relation of Social Arithmet to Cor tational Arit 
The Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Mathematics Teache Bu 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955), pp. 74-84 

ttion of Mathematics tn Secondary cate The ities] 
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Butler® made a study of the ability of pupils in the seventh, « 
and ninth grades to find the degree of mastery achieved with a 
63 concepts included in his test. These concepts were taken from t 
ot objectives for the junior high school as formulated by Scho! 
They were drawn from the general field of elementary mathemat 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. In this present study, the terms 
were selected exclusively from arithmetic. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 

There are 68 different concepts in the test considered in this s 
These concepts were taken from the seventh and eighth grade arith) 
texts of thirteen different series. In twelve of these series, the wor 
the seventh and eighth grades was combined into one book. This 
constituted the third of a three-book series. For the one exceptior 
series was composed of separate books for each grade. Before a te: 
concept was selected for use in the test, it must have appeared 
majority of the textbook series. Hence, it was necessary for a co 
to be used in at least seven different texts. The underlying assum 
was that a given concept should be learned by the completion « 
eighth erade, if a majority of the writers of textbooks considered 
term of sufficient value to include it in their texts. 

The terms used in this test were taken from the topics listed in T 
These topies included most of the informational material offered i 
different textbooks studied. 


TABLE | 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE CONCEPTS 
Classification Number of Concepts 
Banking 27 
Stocks and Bonds 15 
Taxation 10 
Ir surance 
Merchandising 7 
Building and loan associations _ 1 
Installment buying 1 
Total 68 


Table I shows that almost 40 percent of the concepts were li 
under the classification of banking. It was difficult to determine 


exact classification of some of the concepts. In a few cases a con 
could be placed in several different groups. The concept invest) 


* Butler, Charles Henry. ‘‘ Mastery of Certain Mathematical Concepts by P 
at the Junior High School Level,’’ The Mathematics Teacher, XXV (March, 
117-72 

*Schorling, Raleigh. { Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching of J 
High School Mathematics, (Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1925), pp. 101 
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eight alogued under stocks and bonds, but this same term could just 
ily have been listed under the classification of banking. In eases 
f type deseribed, it was a matter of judgment with the writer where 
rliy concept should be classified. 
ities e selection of the textbook series used in this study was based on 
ings: first, a representative sampling of the general field of arith- 
second, recency of publication of the series. When these two 
were applied, thirteen different series were selected. Applying 
st criterion, nine textbook series were chosen and used in a former 
stud by the writer.. The remaining four series were chosen because 
met id been published recently or were widely used in the State of 
t vow Jersey. Three of the four texts in the latter group were copyrighted 
3 ‘0 or later. The fourth text had a copyright date of 1928, but was 
ded beeause the series to which it belongs is quite extensively used 
publie schools of New Jersey. 
ich textbook used in this study was coded. The code letter and the 
publieation for each text is shown in Table II. In the same table 
en the number of different coneepts found in each text, the num 
those cones pts which were used in this test, and the number of 


i | ts that were found in only one text. 


TABLE II 
Cope Lerrer AND YEAR OF PUBLICATION FOR EACH TEXT, THE NUMBER 
Dirrerent Concerts Founp In TEXT, .THE NUMBER OF THOSE 
Concepts Watcu Were Usep In Tats TEST, AND THE NUMBER 
or CONCEPTS THAT WERE FOUND IN ONLY ONE TEXT 


Total number Number of Number of con- 

Year of of concepts concepts ised cepts found in 

Publication in text in test only one text 
19 2 50 4 
ag 51 7 
I) SI A2 1 
929 57 38 2 
1927 57 3 
il 1931 104 ie | 13 
K 1028 3 
I 1928 113 60 7 
I 1932 105 50 10 
N 1931 v2 19 


lable IL shows that there was very great variation in the number of 
epts viven in each of the different texts. Senes L eontained almost 
“© aS Many coneepts as Series E. There was much less variation in 
Grossnickle, Foster E. ‘‘ Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in 
Division Found in Current Textbooks,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX XIII 
ber, 1932), 130-41. 
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the number of concepts selected from each series for use in the test 
he other hand, there was very litile uniformity in the exact terms 


in cac text lo illustrate, the 50 concepts taken trom Series A 


tf identical with the 50 taken from Series M, although the numb 
eoncepts is the same Krom a list of GS cones pts in the entire test, 1 


vere only fourteen which were common to all of the texts. Thess 


epts were hond, check, commission, common stock, compound ni 
hace of INSUTERCE, loss. overhead, par value, pre fi rred 
nei » promis nole, and tax rate Table IIT also shows the nut 


of concepts which were found in only one text. Series H was outstar 


n this respect, as it cont ined thirteen concepts which were four 
no other text studied 
It is unfort te that some standard phraseology eannot be ag 
to express a given concept. A few illustrations will show th 
rsit 0 rms used to @Xpress a ewiven concept The term marked 


was Tou il cliffers nt texts under the caption marked price, list p 


na catalodu pareve SUCCESSIVE discoun WoOS elven AS SUCCESSIV 
nis, chain of discounts, or a combination of these terms. Some 
ealled a stoekholder in a companv a shareholder. Of course each Is 
reet, but it would be less difficult for instruetional purposes if a stan 
term could be used to express a given coneept 
rere ere ‘ terms whieh wel found in all of the texts but \ 
vere not used in the test i ev were hank, interest, insurance 
rh The eoneepts be nel crest are so well known that it w 
beet iseless to ‘| m a tesi Furthermore. 
ec Ss part olf the test \s for policy and la 
} ave been expedient to have nmeluded two more items w 
ost identical in meaning with the terms tested. The latter 
mee and ta 
In all of the thirteen textbook series studied, there were 226 diff 
concepts Give On the other hand, there were 70 different terms w 


weurred mnlv one of the thirteen Texts Text G did not contain 
eoneents Ww were not offered in some ol the other Series These 
ry conclusively that there is much variability in the number 


rent coneepts found in the respective textbooks analyzed in this sti 


sm d Reeve’ have a ist of terms whieh they eall ‘* Import 

( cepts in Business Arithmetic.’” From their list there were 42 eone 
ded in the test used in this study 

D Reeve David, The 7 of Junior I 


50, 
r 
Sy fi New k mdi 1927 14 
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the items for the test were selected, the next step was to decide 
. type of measuring instrument to be devised. A group test of a 
‘ice multiple response type was chosen, 
first edition of the test, the 68 items were arranged in alpha- 
sequence. In September, 1952, this form of the test was given 
roups, consisting of 145 and 168 students in the beginning ninth 
in two nearby high schools. Since these students had just com 
e eighth grade in the previous June, it was assumed that their 
lve of concepts should be about the same as that for students of 
th grade level. The items were then arranged in order of diffi- 
lack of mastery, according to the results from the scores ot 
13 students. 
s ter the items were arranged according to difficulty, the test was 
120 freshmen and 78 seniors in the teachers college where the 
s mployved. The purpose of these scores was to find the coefficien! 
litv. The seores on the even examples were correlated with 
m the odd examples. The Pearson Product-Moment Method for 
correlation was used. Then the reliability for the whole test was 
applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. For the first 
e coefficient of correlation was .898 and for the second group .905. 
er date, the seores from 104 eighth grade students were analyzed 
ime manner, and this coefficient of reliability was found to be .912. 
ese coefficients are approximately consistent, it may be coneluded 
test has a reliability coefficient of about .90. 
to lack of space, the test is not reproduced in this artiele."? The 
the test can be seen from the sample question which follows. 
stion was the first one on the test. The pupil was instructed to 
e best answer to complete the statement. The word in italies was 
neept being tested. Sample: A person who owns one or more shares 
in a company is ealled: (1) a salesman; (2) a stockholder; 


e company’s representative; (4) an officer in the company. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TES’ 
test was given only in schools which were organized on the 8-4 
rhe reason for this is evident when it is recalled that the concepts 
test were taken from texts which were constructed for a school 
s kind. A test of the type constructed by Butler is better adapted 
ive in a school svstem organized on the 6-3-3 basis, because his 


er will supply a eopy of the test to anyone making a request for it 


= 
- 
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test contains the concepts which are supposed to be mastered by ju 
high school students. 

This test was given to 596 students in January, 1933, who had « 
pleted the grade during that month and to 741 students in June of | 
same year. In each ease the groups had completed all of the wor 
arithmetie for the eighth grade. 

The regular teacher of arithmetie in each school administered 
test under the supervision of the writer. There was a time limit o 
minutes for the test. This time limit was chosen because the time | 
for the Butler Test"? was 30 minutes. The test in this study is slig 
longer than the Butler Test ; hence it was assumed 35 minutes of wor! 
time would be ample. The results from the preliminary tests previo 
deseribed showed that 35 minutes provided enough time for almost ev: 


one to finish the test. 


RESULTS OF THE TEST 
The test was given in four different school systems in January 
six in -sune. The school centers are coded C with a different subse 
to represent each. The different schools tested in the middle ot 
school vear are represented by a subseript letter: those tested at 
close of the year are represented by a subscript number. The scores 1 


by the students in each school center are viven in Table ILI. 


TABLE III 


Scores Mapes on Concert Test By Strupents In Various CEN’ 


Code Number Number 
r of Mean Median R 
Sel ( Case 
Ca ’ 17 0.442 0.67 is 
( 214 16.46 0.395 17.1 0 
7 14.14 0.311 4.0 Jf 
44 2 0.266 14.80 
( 17 0.410 7.77 
0 $2.87 416 13.58 
Us 1 $4. 0. S87 oo 2 
“6 44.29 0. 800 45.75 


Table Ili shows that the seores made by students in different cent 
were vers similar exe¢ pt in Schools (, and C.. The first of these w 
larae city school whose student body was composed almost entire! 
foreign population. Furthermore, the writer learned from an inter 


with the teachers of arithmetie in this school that the socialized plas 


mathematies was given littl consideration in their elasses. The pa 


Ibid., p. 135 
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MASTERY 


TABLE I\ 


or Concepts ACCORDING 


CLASSIFICATION 
rAXATION 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


ee es 


BANKING 


INSURAN( 


MERCHANDISIN 


ro CLASSIFICATIONS 


481 


PERCENT OF 


MASTERY 


eon 
. 86.5 
79.2 
enue 74.6 
duty 71.8 
4 erty tax 64.0 
6 53.4 
, “ 49.5 
95.6 
00.4 
88.7 
0 
4 79.6 
79.1 
‘ 74.6 
lend 73.0 
70.6 
| 66.3 
d 64.1 
« 63.2 
49.6 
12.3 
95.8 
94.4 
“ 92.4 
rder 91.3 
“ 
“ 87.3 
“ 85.3 
irit 85.0 
‘ 84.5 
te a 75.4 
ney order : 74.3 
68.5 
eck 66.4 
59.3 
int 49.7 
19.0 
erent 16.6 
6.5 
i interest 4.5 
43.2 
e 
te 
290.5 
i te « 20). 3 
84.6 
82.7 
r-str rht-life pol 60.4 
ent “ 9.5 
I ment-life policy 12.6 
irance 11.5 
87.5 
55.8 
n 19.7 
17.6 
ve discounts 39.7 
price 
« 16.6 
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vf the school was to build skills im the fundamental operations 
are some of the possible reasons for the low scores In the ¢ 
School (., the writer cannot give any explanation for the low seores 
by the pupils from this center. 

Table IIL shows that there was a small difference between the 
of the January groups and those of the June groups. The averag 
for the midyear group was 42.21 0.240; for the June group the av 
score was 43.35 0.166. The June seores were ereater than the .) 
ary scores. The obtained difference was such that the chances wer 
out of 100 that the true difference would execed zero. 

Next, a study was made to see whether sex was a factor in the s 
made on the test. The results showed that the scores made by thi 
were superior to those of the girls. The two groups were rather ¢ 
distributed in numbers. Out of a total of 1337 eases, there were 667 
and 670 iris The mean score for thr boys Was 13.64 0.200; fo 
girls, 42.05 0.210, indieating that there is a significant differen 


the seores according TO 


MASTERY OF EACH CONCEPT AND OF GROUPS OF CONCEPTS 

Table LV shows the percent of mastery for each of the 68 cor 
on the test. Percent of mastery means the pereent of correct resp 
to a coneept. The different coneepts were grouped accordit 
diflieults under five elassifications. These classifications were: tax 
stocks and bonds, banking, insurance, and merehandising. 

Ihe re were two concepts which could not by grouped unc ( 
above classifications. The one was building and loan association ar 


perecnt ot mastery Was 76.8 the other was nit buy ng al 


wreent ol mastery was 25.3 
To see the de ot accomplishme nt within the various 
mean pereent of masters of each elassifieation was found. This 


\ Ss the average ot the pereent ol achievement ior the different Cott 
within a particular classification. The average percent of mastery 
the rank order for each group of coneepts are given in Table V. The 


vroups Which contained only one concept each are not ineluded in Tab 


TABLE \ 


Mean Percent or Masrery ror Groups AND THetrr RANK-—ORDER 
Number of Mean percent 
Concepts f mastery Rank- 
) 71.9 
= k 1 Bond 
I k 2 63.4 
Insu 7 56.6 
Mer ndising 7 i7.9 


A ‘ Sealy | 
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ELATION OF MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES TO MASTERY 
OF CONCEPTS 
re are many factors which may affect a pupil’s score on the eon 
est. Monroe and Engelhart™ stated that there are three edueaiive 
s that affect pupil achievement. They are: teacher factors, genera! 
actors, and extra-school factors. These three factors are difficult 
trol or measure; hence no attempt was made to measure their effect 
scores of the concept test. HLlowever, according to a privri reason 
ental and chronological ages should affect a student’s score on the 
Since chronological age is known and mental age presumably can 
sured, a study was made to see to what degree a student’s scor 
pendent upon these two variables. 
he school center coded C,, the Terman Group Test of Mental 
*, Form A, was given to the group of 175 pupils who took the con- 
Each student’s score on the concept test was correlated with 
tal age expressed in months. Likewise, the score on the concept 
s correlated with the chronological age expressed in months. The 
‘ between test score and mental age was .795 185 and be- 
test score and chronological age was —.505 0376. When chrono 
age was held constant, the correlation between test score and 
age was .745 > .023. When mental age was held constant, the 
tion between test seore and chronological age was reduced to 
046. 
was found that r 
correlated. When the effect of C.A. was held constant, this corre 


795 0185 when T.S. (test seore) and M.A. 


was reduced only slightly, from .795 to .745. These data suggest 


mental age bears a direct relationship 10 pupil achievement on the 


test. The data further show that this relationship was not much 


d by chronological age. 

e negative correlation between achievement on the concept test and 
mologieal age is diffieult to interpret. When mental age was held 
stant, the size of the correlation coefficient between T.S. and C.A 


ereatly reduced. It would be fallacious to arrive at a literal inter 


ition coneerning the negative correlation between T.S. and C.A If 
sual interpretation were given to negative correlation in this ease, 


ld mean that the ol ler a pupil became, the less he knew about the 


epts included in this test. The writer is in complete accord with 


Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max D. Experimental Research in Education 
No. 48 (College of Edueation, Universit: 140), if 
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the interpretation given by Butler to a similar correlation betwee 
same traits in his test of mathematical concepts. Butler cone! 
one can hardly infer that growing older causes a given pup 


lose his maste ry of some of the concepts. Rather, one may infer that 


large group of pupils, all of whom have attained a given mental ag 
those who have attained this mental age early in life will be likel 
have attained mastery of more of the mathematical concepts than 1 
who have attained the given mental age after a longer chronolog 
period,’’ 

When C.A. was he ld constant and the correlation coefficient betw 
T.S. and M.A. was determined, the coefficient was the same as if T.S 
and 1.Q. had been correlated. The correlation coefficient between the 
latter traits was found to be .745. It was a positive but not a peri 
correlation coefficient. A coefficient of this type would result if the p 
of low I.Q. gained a mastery of concepts at a slower rate than he gail 
in mental age. On the other hand, the pupil of high 1.Q. gained in n 
tery of the concepts at a faster rate than he gained in mental abilit) 
measured by intelligence tests. Therefore, it is reasonable to cone! 
that ability to achieve mast: ry of concepts is in direct ratio to the 
velopment of mental ability. Hence, a pupil with a high I.Q. sho 
achieve mastery of concepts at a very rapid rate, while a pupil wit! 
low L.Q. should require a relative-long period for attaining this achi 
ment. As to chronological age, the data do not warrant the conelus 
that a pupil’s test score will be much affected by this trait. 

When the coefficients of partial correlation had been determined 
was possible to use these ratios in a regression equation for predict 
a pupil’s most probable score on the cones pt test. If X, the predict 
score, X M.A. in months, and X C.A. in months, the equat 
became: 

X 0.763X., — 0.288X, — 39.55 

By substitution of values for C.A. and M.A. in the prediction eq 
tion, a pupil's most probable score on the concept test may be det 
mined. The relative size of the coefficients of X. and X. shows that t 
trait X. (mental age) is a more potent factor in determining a pup) 


than the trait repre sented by X chronological age, 


SUMMARY 
A list of 68 mathematical conee pts in the business usages of arit 


metie was found by analyzing thirteen different textbook series fon 


Thid., p. 163 
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and eighth grades. These concepts were grouped as follows: 
ng, stocks and bonds, taxalion, insurance, merchandising, building 
‘van associations, and installment buying. Each of the concepts 
sed in at least a majority of the texts studied. These coneepts were 
porated in a four-response multiple-choice test. After a series of 
minary tests had been given to determine the relative difficulty of 
example, the examples were arranged according to the results from 
tests. The test was then given to 1337 pupils who were completing 
work of the eighth grade in schools organized on the 8-4 basis. There 
596 students who took the test in January, 1933, and 741 in June 
ie same year. The test was given in ten centers in which the popu- 
on of the city ranged from less than 5000 to over 300,000, 
lhe results from this study showed: 
|. There is no standard phraseology to connote certain different 
cepts. In some cases the same concept was expressed by as many as 
r different terms in various texts. 
”. There is no agreement among the writers of arithmetic texts as to 
t concepts are most essential. From a list of 226 concepts found in 
lifferent texts, there were only 14 which were found in all of the texts. 
The average performance of the boys was significantly greater 
n that of the girls. 
|. The average score on the concept test for the pupils who com- 


ted the eighth grade in June was greater than for those who finished 
same grade in January. The chances were 99.6 out of 100 that the 
e difference between the groups was greater than zero. 

>. The ayerage score made by the 1337 pupils who took the test was 
5 = 0.141. The median score was 43.20. The range of the scores was 
m 18 to 63. 

6. In eight out of the ten school centers tested, the mean seores 
owed little variation. However, in the two exceptions, the mean scores 
ere much below the average in the other eight. 

7. The seore which a pupil made on the concept test was directly 
lated to his mental age. Chronological age had little effeet on the 
bility of a pupil to achieve mastery of the concepts included in this test. 
8. There was very marked diversity in the mastery of different con 
epts. The range of mastery expressed in pereent was from 11.5 to 95.8. 


CONCLUSION 


The results from the test showed that the level of attainment in mas- 
ery of concepts in most of the schools was about the same. Yet in only 


0, 
| 
l ag 
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coneept thoroughly, enriched experiences about the 


term must be provided Suppose it is desirable to teach the 


vice versa; (3) what are the factors that operate to determine tl 


\ 


of commission paid; (4) what are the faetors which 


hould be: 1) why is commission given; (2) unde 
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one of the schools was the average attainment more than two-thi 


the total possible. If the judgment of the textbook writers is a 


criterion tor the worth of a concept, then a class which has a wo 
knowledge of only two-thirds of the mathematical terms from an ass 
list, has not made a record of achievement that merits much praise 

ever, the major part of the criticism for the low level of achievem« 
most classes should be placed upon the writers of textbooks. The co 
which a class will meet in daily arithmetic practice are largely detern 
by the text it uses. If a standard list of concepts could be estab! 
which would constitute a core for minimum essentials, the task for 


} 


teneher and 


pupil would be greatly simplified. The writer is not 
posing that 


the 6S concepts given in this test should constitute that 
llowever, until a better criterion is found for selecting a list of con 
for minimum essentials, it is suggested that this list is suitable for a 
vroup of terms. 

If the GS concepts used in this test were chosen for a list of minir 
essentials, it would not exelude the introduction of other cones pts 


enrichment purposes. Table Il showed that most of the texts ana 


contained many more concepts than the number included in this 


Thus, if a teacher knew what concepts should be considered basie or es 


tial, it would be relative ly easy to prov ide others for enrichment pur] 
to meet the needs ot individual differences, 
One of the great needs in teaching concepts is to provide opportu: 


for acquiring a more complete understanding of these terms. As 


illustration consid r the concept compound mfcrest, It Was mast: 
rv only 44.0 pereent of the students who took the test. The writer 
juite certain that if the students had been given a selection of resp 
me of whi was mlecrest on terest, the percentage of correet answ 
vould have been much greater Compound interest is commonly cle 
is miferest on wnferest In this test the selection of choices was lin 


unetion oft compound eiere st. In othe r words, the pupil had 


now more than a pertunetors definition of the concept. To tea 


application ol 
ommission. Some of the topies considered when commission is ta 


what conditions 


more profitable to work on commission than on a fixed salary, 


ic 


determine t 


i 


either supply material of this type, o1 


reent of the total number of concepts. 


acher who collects and records various 


topie which promises 


tal 


cramer’ also showed that unfamiliarity ¢ 


accomplishment of pupils in solving ve 


bility to solve problems. 
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v limited treatment offered in a textbook. 


pparent why the average achievement on t 


t to be earned by a person working on a commission basis. ‘Thi 


milar questions are not provided in arithmetic texts. The te: 
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lv solely ipon the e3 


nde. such conditions 
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Provision for more ace 


at unfamiliar terms had a great effect on 


learning of concepts would represent a distinet advance in the 
ne of informational arithmetic A significent contribution can 
de to the professionalization of subject matter in arithmetic 


wds and materials tor 


ny concepts by providing enriched experiences for the pupils 
it possibilities for further researeh con 


determining the re lationship between understar ding of cone pts 


; 


ability to solve problems. A reasoning leads one oO ¢on 
t a pupil is seriously handicapped in problem-solving if the con 


sed in the problems are unfamiliar to him. Hydle and Clapp 


thie difficulty 


erms made a diff rere 


bal proble mis, In the latte) 


vained 6.9 percent more than the group 


the vroup which solved probli ms containing only familiar 


ning unfamiliar terminology. At present no test of problem solving 


equate to measure the r lationship between 


ocah 


which solve d problems 


know ol eoneen! 


Brueckner found that the eorrelation between computational! Ditit 
rstanding ol quantitative rt lationships Is Ont $17 lle eor 
d,‘*. . . a pupil’s rating on the computational test is not a reliable 
of his ability as measured by the voeabulary or quant re] 
ip Brueekner found that there ts eorre tion be 

problem solving ability and voeabul: llowever, mue ore 
menting needs to be done in the eonstruction of reliable tests to 
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measure a knowledge of concepts. Then the relationship between | 
knowledge and the ability to solve problems can be determined. 
Finally, the data in this study justify the statement that the con 
found in some of the social usages of business arithmetie are not 
known by students who have completed the eighth grade. The sol 
of the problem does not necessarily lie in teaching less computatio 
arithmetic, but it most certainly implies that more and better inform 
tional arithmetie must be taught. To achieve this, richer experiences 
the uses and applications of the concepts must be provided for the p 


ILYPOTHESIS FOR NON-ORAL READING: ARGUMENT, 
EXPERIMENT, AND RESULTS 
JAMES E. McDapt 


Chicago Publie Schools 


y converging lines of reasoning, and much experience with oral 
ent reading during the past eighteen years have led the writer to 
mulation of a hypothesis favoring non-oral methods in teaching 
ing reading. Really effective skill in reading is an ideal for educa- 
rom the first elementary grade to the university. The failure to 
a reasonable part of this ideal by the time pupils enter the high 

s adds to the difficulties of secondary education. The experiment 
eported is concerned with a radical change in the method of teaching 
ning reading. The usual procedure in the first grade is firmly to fix 
reading habits from the beginning. The intelligent upper grade 
rs find that the children are saying the words to themselves when 
r silently, and set out to uproot that habit. It is obviously uneco- 
to have lower grade teachers build these habits with so much 
tude, and then to set upper grade teachers to work with no less 
de to try to eradieate them. 
(he method used in this experiment requires that in the first grade 
reader shall not speak aloud or even speak inwardly when his eye 
; in visual symbols in reading. In getting thought directly through 
eve with no oral reactions whatever, the children aequired both a 


iprehension and a speed at least equal to present standards. The ex- 


ment also indicates that when taught non-orally reading will be 
ningful to vast numbers who would otherwise suffer from various 
ling disabilities. The visual symbol itself is meaningful, and brings 
ediately the appropriate response. The writer believes that a vocal 
slation of the symbol retards both comprehension and speed of 


ding, 


ARGUMENT 
is true that there are many exercises in the modern teaching of 
ng which are entirely silent. Labeling and directional exercises are 
ved, and there is much silent reading. In first grade it is often 
d silent reading if a child looks at a line of a story or nursery rhyme, 
then looks away from the print and repeats the line. Or the child 


read a sentence or paragraph, and be required to answer questions 


to its meaning. What happens when the child reads a text in these 
es is fairly certain. He says it inaudibly to himself. This process is 
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i ‘ ence without at the same time saving if by 
lof sueh cases visual and oral mbols are 
ed difficulties In getting the meaning may 
difficulty is that reading becomes a two-step proces 
Widely Se] arated from the printed words. iI 
mediat isecdl with them. Through heightened consciou 
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See s book and tell what he had read. He 
don't no was watching my pronunciation 
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a oss in comprehension. Intelligent te: 
it saving of the words read cannot be acce} 
e of the oral reading habit is that it slows u 
feranee That accompanies silent reading 1} 
en or adults can proceed hut slowly 
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1M ner t on from the beginning is continually f 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


September, 1935, the writer set up an experiment in a beginning 

le room of one of the Chicago experimental schools, and super- 
vith the able help of the principal for the entire school year. The 
ent was undertaken to determine whether It is possible to teach 
to read not less well, as measured by standardized tests, by purely 
methods than by current oral methods. If this could be done, 
lren would not only have met the standards set up for the grade, 


mably would in addition have aequired reading habits of life- 


reading whatever was permitted. Parents were asked not to 
children do any oral reading at home. No word was ever pro- 
by the teacher while the printed word was before the children, 
he child ever told orally a word which gave him difficulty. The 
es had to be improvised. Labeling common objects with the aid 
nd-pieture dictionaries was a beginning, but simple phrases and 
es were soon in use. The reading lesson was silent, but no word, 
entence Was evel emploved which did not actually function 
lation. The atte mpt was to have children use print for actual 
‘ication, so that printed or written language could be learned pre- 
ung child learns to comprehend spoken language. The teach- 

red a great variety of mate rials, such as miniature home fur- 
rm objects and the like, as well as much material printed on 

d strips, either with rubber-type, or with crayon in manuscript 
Little projects were devised which two or three children work- 
her at a table could carry on without speech, but with much use 
word phrase and sentene eards. As far as possible, the ehil- 
vere not even to think that printed words were ever to be spoken. 


nt always earried real meanings to be acted on, but not to be 


seat-work, which was fully as important as the elass work in 
the non-oral r ading | abit was of the self help t\ pe, devised by 


fer some vears ago.’ This work is purely individual. Each child 


sa piece of work in his own time, and passes on to the next. Each 


sses as rapidly as his ability permits. In a large degree the rapid 
tion of a non-oral reading comprehension vocabulary depended 
work 


in Silent Reading for First Grade, The Plymouth Press, Chicago 
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(ral exercises were given intensively and freely, but in sep: 


periods when no read lone. All the objects and projects to be | 
employed in reading work were discussed in these periods, and the 


iy Was 
words to be later met in print were used. But the spoken word was 
ploved in one period, and the printed word in another. The two \ 
never brought together, and consequently no oralizing habit was forn 


By the time any child was interested in books, he was free to bro 


in the interesting rr ack rs and other sit ple hoo! Ss To whieh the ehild 


silent and individual, and done voluntarily, just for the pure fun of it 

Near t nd of the vear, the principal sent in the results of the G; 
Prim Reading Test, which had been administered to the class. T 
report was so unexpectedly high that the writer requested Miss Gi 


ad access. T ley were now astonished to find that they could read 


woks, and gained reading skill by leaps and bounds. All reading 


Munson, Ph.D., Director of the Bureau of Child Study, to have one of 


mont ott vear, n the requu dl reading leve l. aecording 
) 7 Two froups were sel eted for CO! 
irison with the eX] mental group to see if the eoal of the ¢« xperime 
dl bi realized, 1.e., ‘*to teach children to read not less well by pur 
non-ol methods 1 hv current oral methods.’’ 

(31 ) \ was tauel t] MeDadk non-or ] ading me thod as 
st l above. Silent reading individual mastery units, used as wo 
material, allowed each child to work at his own level and rate of learnii 

Group B was t eht b n oral method which emphasized phon! 
The teacher deseribes the method as starting with exercises in ear tra 
ing followed dentifieation of vowel and eonsonant lett rs, present 
first separately with dh) m sounds as clues to the identifieation of wor 
W eould later be nal ed phonetiealh The method was charaet: 
ized by much oral drill. intensive exercises in phonies, and oral readit 


rained staff administer another readin Y test to this « xperimental or 


ind to two other groups selected for comparison. The Metropolitan P 


nar’ Ry was viministered. nad the sults agreed closely 


se of the Gates test. Dr. Munson’s statistical analysis and interpre 


A Ty li of Three Gro {ps Grad / Reading Achi 


nent Three groups of 1A e lren were t sted in June, 1936, the nu 


1 recitation. The eustomary work book materials were used, as well 


tion of the data follows. 
RESULTS 
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xereises devised by the teacher. No silent reading individual mas- 
nits were used. The children worked in ability groups, not indi- 
ly. The teacher of this group has made a specialty of the phonies 
«i and considers it superior to all others. 
roup C was taught by a general method of oral reading in which the 
phonies was not emphasized. The teacher used the methods of a 
textbook series with chart work, flash-card word drills, and oral 
ng recitation. Silent reading was taught with the customary work 
materials and in elass recitation in connection with oral reading. 
silent reading individual mastery units were used. The children 
ed in ability groups, not individually. 
e selection of Groups B and C for comparison was not planned 
the end of the year. These groups cannot be treated as control 
ips, although there are a sufficient number of points of equivalence 
stify comparison. The teachers of all three groups were well trained, 
ieneed, energetic, and devoted to the method used. All three groups 
ldren were tested by the same expert examiner within a period of 
days and with the same tests,—Kuhlmann-Anderson, the first half 
ade 1 for intelligence, and Metropolitan Achievement Battery Pri- 
|, for average reading seore. Means are practically the same in 
vroup,—around C.A. 7 years, M.A. 7 years, 6 months, and 1.Q. 107 
lable 1). Groups A and B had 40 children, each and Group C, 50 
lren. The larger membership of Group C may have been a contribut- 
in its results. 
lhe individual test results and interpretations together with other 
nent data for each group are presented in Charts A, B, and C. The 
ts are arranged to show graphically the general pattern of the data on 
ig scores with the accompanying data entered for purposes of inter 
ition. Each vertical column carries the data on an individual child. 
each eolumn C.A. (C), M.A. (M), and individual seore in reading 
, are plotted to the seale of reference at the left side of the ehart. The 
ls are ranked in reading scores beginning with the highest seore at 
ight side of the chart. At the top of each child’s column are entered 
1.()., (3) M.A.. (4) deviation from expectancy, 5) M.A. 


de ¢ xpectaney (see scale of reference at left side of chart), (6) aver- 
reading score, and 7) rank nh reading seore. A child’s deviation 

m expectancy is the difference in tenths of a grade between his M.A. 
de expectancy and his actual reading score. 

The seale of reference at the left side of the chart was constructed on 
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sumption that under ideal conditions, a normal child would start in 
1B (1.0) at 6 years C.A. and 6 years M.A., and would advance one 
n one year. Since 12ths of years must be sealed to 10ths of grades, 
ing of the age seale occurs at certain points, introducing occasional 
ble errors in the plotting of C.A.’s and M.A.’s. The M.A. grade 
taney is caleulated by this seale. 
A. Interpretation. Chart A shows all pupils meeting or ex- 
the grade requirements. The mean seore (grade 2.65) is 0.75 
s above the requirement (grade 1.9) and is 0.15 grades above the 
\L_A. grade expectancy (grade 2.5). The efficiency of the group as 
is slightly greater than 100 on the basis of median M.A. grade 
taney, and is 18313 on the basis of the course of study require- 
Inspection of individual scores shows no child failing, while 37 
1) pupils exceed the grade requirements, the excess ranging from 
rade to 14 grade. The pupils with the lowest scores have at least 
‘ourse of study requirements, while the pupil with the highest 
reads at a grade 3.3 level. Twenty-two pupils exceed their M.A. 
expectancy, while 17 fall short of their M.A. grade expectancy. 
No. 38, with reading seore of grade 1.9 fails to reach his M.A. grade 
taney (grade 2.75) by 0.85 grades although he meets the grade re- 
ments vrade 1.9). His chronological age (7 years, l month ) is 
| for the grade and his 1.Q. (109) would indicate a rate of learning 
ceeds the normal rate. He is inefficient in the use of his intelligence, 
is not a ‘‘failure.’’ Pupil No. 32, with reading score of grade 2.4, 
ds his M.A. grade expectaney (grade 1.75) by 0.65 grades. If the 
s valid, he shows remarkable efficiency. As pupils in Group A passed 
the next year's work there were no repetitions in grade and double 
tions were made only tor well-prepared over-age children who 
profit by adjustment with a more mature social group. The young 
s superior in mental age and in reading achievement were retained 
their social equals and were provided with individual mastery work 
rials according to their academie needs. The individual mastery 
materials obviate the use of double promotions or repetitions of 
sas devices for academic adjustment. The educational adjustment 
e children in Group A as measured by test results would seem to 
x : t the modern ideal of democracy in edueation, i.e.: All children have 
rights to the efficient development of their individual capacities. 
Chart B. Interpretation. Chart B presents a contrasting picture. Ten 
ils fall definitely below the course of study requirements. Of these, 
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il No. 33 has a mental age level to explain the low score. Pupil 
esents a picture of extreme unadjustment. With his C.A. at 8 
month, a level suitable to entering grade 3B, with his M.A. grade 


y adequate for entering grade 2A, and with a fairly normal 
ining, 1.Q. 95, he was unable to make a score on the test. He 


days teaching this year by this oral phonetic method. His C.A. in- 


in Ist grade, where he will be tat 


aT 


One oft thes is youn? 


Curas 


ement, may actually 


e graph were recommended by the 


is a true case of reading 


CV1lOUS school experrence. Pe rhnaps i 
or perhaps the methods have been wrong. There may be other 


factors. Le is scheduled to r peat tne erade, and faces another 
taught on a 1A level, although he 


is now stigmatized as a ‘‘failure,’’ 


achieved 1B reading. He 
The adjustment for 


tacked against his future success. 
) 1S almost as poor as that for pupil No. 38. Nine of the ehil- 
low end of the er: ph were scheduled by the teacher to repeat 
LA, being a half year beyond their levels 


The teaching in grad 
contribute to further retardation. These 
ignominy of failure. They have an excess 


ye eX eri need th 
Llere are the beginnings ot 


energy, which is being frustrated. 
problems, of habits of failure, and of weak academie foundations 
eady call for ‘‘remedial’’ work. Eighteen children at the upper 
teacher for double promotion. 
They all have reading scores at or above 
grade 2A. No doubt they will be able to handle the mechanies 
in that grade, but their comprehension in reading and in other 
likely to show weakness in comparison with the older children 
they must compete. With precocious ability in reading me- 


ney are likely to receive other double promotions in the primary 
this ero »> then wi | eome thre ol voung weak ehildrer 
rammar, junior high s i, and senior high school levels. They 
mal, or better than norn mentality, but being so young neither 
nor the M.A. will be adequate to the level at which they must 
to sueceed. Furthermore, the double promotions will have honey 
it indat Ol ( demie ) tS and they also will even 
eed remedial treatment 
s for Groun B show » hetween reading seore (grade 2.25 
\. grade expectaney (grade 2.5), whieh is not particularly serious. 
n reading seore is 0.4 erades above the course of stur require 
1.9). The central measures would indicate efficieney if considered 
nd the status of individual ease 
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only a third of this class is well adjusted educationally, and we 
sume that even they are handicapped by habits of inaudible’speech 
reading and by inefficient eye movements. The method of teach- 
he entirely responsible for the unevenness of the results. On the 
nd, the teacher may have been ambitious for a showing of double 
ons, coneentrating her time and effort on fhe promising pupils 
ecting the others. Whatever the ease, the chart pictures an un- 
tribution of educational opportunity that is contrary to all the 
es of democracy. 

C.—I nterpretation. Chart C shows a situation lying between 
extremes represented in Charts A and B. The great majority 
ildren have attained the required level of reading. The teacher 
her duty as coneerns the course of study. The general method 
luced a fairly even front of achievements. On this basis the 
is 100 percent. Almost every child is reasonably well prepared 
he next step. There is little ignominy for failure but there may 

ration from unused mental capacity. Poor work habits may have 
ed in the children whose achievement falls far below M.A. grade 
ney, and we are reasonably sure that habits of inaudible speech 
nt reading have been established. The mean reading achievement 


falls 0.21 grades below the mean M.A. grade expectancy (2.5 


’ vrades above course of study requirements (grade 1.9). Chart 

pieture of medioerity, but it fulfills an ideal of democracy which 
minated the American public schools in the past, 1. e., equal oppor- 
for all, where ‘‘equal opportunity’’ means equal attainment of a 
n standard. 

The data from the three groups are summarized, compared statis 


and analyzed in Tables I, II, and ILI. 


luble 1.—Interpretation. Comparison of the three groups indicates 


the differences in achievement as measured by the standardized tests, 
tatistically significant in favor of Group A which was taught by th 
oral method of reading and in which individual unit mastery work 
rials allowed each child to progress at his own level and rate of 


\lthough the means of C.A., M.A., and 1.Q. are approximately the 

for the three groups, the standard deviations indicate a greater 
ability in Group A over Group B with respect to age and brightness 
dard deviations of M.A. in Groups A and B indicate practically the 


ie variability in the two groups. Contrast this with the variability of 
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there arc 

— 


TIONS ¢ 
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TABLE II 


»F INDIVIDUAL READING SCORES FROM 


READING 


INDIVIDUAL 


GRADE EXPECTANCY 
froup A Group B 
Mean M.A. Gr. Expect. 2.50 Mean M.A. Gr. Expect. 
Mean Reading Score 2.65 Mean Reading Score 
Tota Mean Tota Mean 
Ind Ind. Mean Mean N Ind Ind. 
Devia Devia. M.A 1.Q. Devia. Devia. 
} 7-6 108 3 7.5 
5 1 24 60 17.0 
85 
t to t t 
8 1 117 
8 106. 5 4 
0.05 6-4 
ty t te 
0.8 7-1 118 L414 
l t 0.10 rs 07 40 100 10.6 0,21 
Mean M.A. Gr. Expect. = 2.31 
M Rea g Score 
lot Me 
li I Mean lear 
N Devia l M.A 1.Q 
if I 5 44 7-5 108 
pl 
it to t t 
1.4 7-8 (6) 130( 
bi I 28 4.5 { 6-11 102.8 
0 6-3 
t ‘ 
7 114 
al 
ry 
\ nparatively small. The mean I.Q. of the gainer 


nor the 
ls 
narrow limits of M.A 
parent stability in the 
aa Group A seems to he 
(;roup B, the mean M.A. of the e 
re practically equal and are 


oft the losers, and both are 


n 1.Q. for We might 


the entire 


. grade expectan 
distribution pattern of 
a real one. 

iners and thie 
» about the same as 
ip asa whole. The average 


LOSS Of the losers Is 


erage ean ot the gamers and the number of lose 


s iS verv nearly 


4 
eonclude tha 


mucen 


pract ically the 


M.A. 


mean M 


Sane 


and read 


as 
neither the 
low | () ’s were either favored or penalized the 
| and that the majority of the children in the group achieved 


irrespective of their 1.Q 


he 


he mean M.A. of 


grea 


ter than 
rs is greater than 
imber of gainers. Mental age seems not to have been an important 
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factor in the distribution of losers and gainers. The mean 1.Q). 0 
vainers is noticeably higher than the mean L.Q. of the losers. It w 
seem that the higher I.Q.’s tend to be the gainers, and the lower 1.) 
tend to be the losers. In view of the marked increase in the varia! 
of the group in reading seore over M.A., we might conclude that 
methods used have favored the higher 1.4).’s (the fast learners), and 
the inereased variability in reading seore occurred on the averag 
retarding the lower 1.Q.’s and accelerating the higher 1.Q.’s with 
regard for the highness or lowness of the M.A.’s at either 1.4). level, 

In Group C, the mean M.A. of the gainers is markedly lower thar 
mean M.A. of the losers. The loss per loser is greater than the gain 
gainer and there are many more losers than gainers. A majority of | 
higher | (J. s and higher M.A.’s seem to have been among the losers, w 

majority of the lower | () ’s and lower M.A.’s seem to have been am 
the gainers. In view of this cancelling effect we may conelude that 
apparent stability in the group was not a real one. 

The criteria for comparison of the three groups have been ave) 
reading seore, M.A., and 1). on the tests administered. There are m 
other eriteria which should be investigated in order to prove the hyp: 
esis for non-oral reading Reading readiness should be determined 
each child at the beginning of the semester in so far as it ean be di 
mined, ye rsonality characteristics should be noted, and deterring fact 
should be isolated and allowance made for their effects. At the end 
the semester the various skills in reading should be studied separat 
and eve movements should he photographed. 

Whatever the factors may be which have produced the contrasts 
tween the three groups studied, we cannot hesitate to choose Group 
as presenting the most desirable situation with respect to educational ; 
Justment according to individual diffe rences, Certainly the results h 
lar SUrpasst 1 the modest goal of the CX] riment: *‘To teach children 
read not less well by non-oral methods than by current oral method 
if we judge by the scores on the standardized tests, and if groups B and 
are representative ot current oral methods. We believe that the non-o: 
method used with Group A has been the determining factor in its supe 


ority over the other two groups. 


SUMMARY 


\ Ve ars CNPerime nt in a (‘hieago school was earried on to determit 


i¢ possibility of teaching beginning reading without any oral! readi 


+} 


whatever. The experiment was planned on the hypothesis that beginni: 


cs 
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orally Is securing Uunsatistactory results for two ehtef rea 


centering attention on words and their utterance, meanings 


nd (2) the reading rate of persons who learn to read by 
(Is slowed to the speed ot Inner speech. Those who ean 
es from the unfortunate habit of inner speech can read at 
cir former rates; therefore, it is wrong ever to have fixed 
wm. A beginning first grade class was taught for a year 
ly non-oral method. Tests at the end of the year showed 
method was not nee ssary ior the successful teaching of 
is class. In achievements measured by the tests, the pupils 


e than favorably with classes taught by other methods 
ele | or exece d the eourse study rt quireme hts, and 
ached or exeeeded mental age grad expectancy, for the 


ective ol 1.4) The mean reading seore exceeded the mean 


ide expectancy, and surpassed the course of study require 


A by 0.75 erack Ss. The non-oral method seems to serve 
slow learners. It is believed, though not proven, that in 
of achievement not measured by these tests, such as the 


ading habits that will not later call for remedial work 


better position to increase in reading comprehension and 


tests mdicatk 


CONTINUATION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


roval William Johnson. Sum rintendent ol 


eriment has been earried on pote mber, 1956, 


ning classes in various parts of the city. Dr. Johnson 

nterested in the experiment, and has provided ample assist 
wrvision of this vear’s work. The expermenece acquired 

6 experiment made it also possible at the opening ol the 


( 


to give the teachers more detailed techniques than was 


veal ip rintendent Johnson nas now planned 

spaced ce velopment centers In non-oral reading 

ypening February 1, 1937, as a part of his city-wide drive 

reading in the schools. These centers will make it possibl 

ind principals to see the work, and meet with the writer, 

tive, for the discussion of problems connected with this 

bevinning reading. It is as vet too early to assemb! 

present vear s targer experiment, which 

erv satisfactorily, but tests are being made and data ar 
ted fon dequate appraisal of the vear’s wor 
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sumptions tend to nvera 


AVOLDING THE SYSTEMATIC ERROR IN COMPUTIN: 
CENTRAL TENDENCIES FROM TABULATED DATA 
Davip F. Vora 
Southwest Texas Teachers Colleae 
IN computing central tendencies, particularly means and m« 
e practice of assuming untrue limits for the elass intervals res 
the accumulation of errors, which persist to the final results of a « 
tation. Such an error in a final result is called a systematie error 
SVstt matie error will he avoided only if errors resulting from fa 


ge zero—if each positive error has a ne: 


It is possible that the same false assumptions may produce a s\ 
atie error In one type ot computation and fail to produce it in ar 
kor ¢ mple, in tabulated data the fact that the true eenters of 
of the measures within the various intervals tend to be slightly | 
the midpoints of intervals lying above the mean and slightly aboy 


nidpoints or thos ly i} bye low the mean does not introduce a SVstel 
mid A 


error into the computation of a mean. This facet, however, does intr: 
a svstem itie error mto the eomput ition of a stat dard deviation, \ 
ror ma hy eCompens ted for hy the mse ot Sheppard’s Correetio 


It theretore hex mes necessary To consider assumptions in the lig 


+ 


their effeet on the type of comput ition being made. If the assump! 


SVSI 


ematie error eithe r the \ should not he made or they S| 


he eompensate d for. 


The following example will elarifv the point under diseussion: 
Ihe rures below are the seores in arithmetie reasoning mad 


es «of irteen pUDpI s in a timed test. The seore for each pupil r 


sents thi ot his eorrecet answers, 


27, 20, 24, 12, 22, 29, 19, 33, 21, 15, 25, 31, 23. 
Now it is desired to find the mean of these seores. 
T; bl ] he low shows the elassifieation ot these SCOres in inte rvi 


‘he table also shows a computation of the mean. 


It should be noted that the class interval used was 30-34 and 


0-54.99 The only purpose which a elass interval ean serve is to di 
measures to be included within it. In this ease, therefore, no r 
or ise of ictions. 


\ check on the aceuraey of the solution above may be made by d 


mini ne eommon averadct ot the thirteen SCOreS., Their total is 


whieh divided by thirteen equals 25.154. 


ab 


1POIDING THE SYSTEMATIC ERROR IN COMPLTING 


‘A rABLE I 


d fd 
mi 15-19 2 | 2 
10-14 2 
nary 
Assumed n 22.000 
‘ n 
Meat 2 
treatment of tabulated data the assumption must be made that 
1 res within an interval are distributed symmetrically throug 
. mterval. In the example scores were chosen to make the as 
: tru The assumed mean, therefore, must be taken at th 
es point of balance as determined by the law of moments. When 
‘ vits are placed at points 20, 21, 22, 25, and 24 on a lever the 
) 
ote : | rest at 22 and not at 22.5 as Is so « mimonty stated in eli 
extbooks on statistics. 
vi may argue that the treatment of the scores in intervals 
th 22.5 the midpoint or assumed mean is justified by the cn 
lig e that each ehild did more on the test than his integral score 
npt es. These fractional excesses would rang from a mere beginning 
s} extra problem to a pout barely short ol compl ting an extra prob 
Perhaps the most important value of a central tendency is its 
| eas a basie point of comparison for the individual measures withit 
distribution. Therefore those who eontend that 22.5 should be r 
i d the midpoint of the interval would be compelled for the sake ot! 
teney to regard each of the above seores one half point highs 
mparing it with the mean computed by tlreir method. Phey seldom 
iowever, choosing rather to use one definition of a seore on the 
casion and a different definition on the other occasion. 
vi e writer has long held the view that an outright compromise wit 
ol supposed pedagogical convenience cannot be justi ied b 
vd om situations afford better examples of such unwarranted com 
a ses than the common practice of interpreting the class interval 
r ated data The guilt for misinterpreting the elass interval rest 
with some of the writers of textbooks in the fields of elem« ntary 
ck es and of tests and measurements. Advanced textbooks on thes 
IS ets are more or less free of eriticism but Malis teachers follow th 


nti ry 1 xtbook close ly, maining econtused themselves and contus 


heir students. 
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llowever, the writer wishes it to be understood that he is not eh: 


such authors with being ignorant of the systematic error. Hk 


is more likely that they have been misguided into the belief that 

ru presentation ol the ideas would involve pedagogical diffie it 
that be the case, the writer cannot agree, for intelligent stude 
think be vond mechanical processes Constantly raise questions abe 


ilure of some textbooks to take into aceount the nature of thi rhit 


tabulated before applying a statistieal procedure. Why should 
dent ot elementary statistics be fettered with Improper practices 
he must surrender, often painfully, when he begins research or the 
of more advaneed statistics? 

It is the writer’s belief that many textbooks for and many 
of classes in element ivy Statistics lead the students into a blind a 
the treatment of continuous and diserete data. The usual method 
introduce two ‘distinctly different kinds of measures’’ with exam 
each. Data in fractions are offered as « xample S of continuous series 


to the intelligent st ident this is not Satistving tor ne wishes to 


if the fractions do not constitute ‘*‘breaks’”’ as well as the integers 
in terms of dollars are changed magically from discrete to conti 
by renhnning the data to include dollars and cents. Sueh ideas are 
manufactured ghosts, and ghosts invariably return to haunt their er 

Why not avoid this dilemma by facing the truth from the start 


that the trait under consideration may be continuous but measure! 


ot om are diserete ? rhe smallness to whieh TO red ice The inits 
eontinuityv is mere iva matter ol choice or Convenlenet Phe scale 
always be treated as continuous, but the determination of the lim 
intervals and the loeation of their centers ot gravily must he onteor 
propel consideration of the nature of the data and the method o 
observation 

j 1 example heights have been observed by measurement i 
‘ ilf inehes, all within a quarter ineh above or below heing put 
same ¢lass. there ear TO GuUeSTIONS about the eenter of ol 
nil al 


llere the mean comp ited from an assumed mean of 52.5 w 
correct reference point for the exact height of anv of the fifteer 


vid If. on The othe rn mad he nave heen observed nv me 


ments m terms oft halt mehes all within a halt ne} above hy Ing 
sore elass thre ASSLUN ed mean oat thre cis ribution | 


75D inches, 


>] AVOIDING THE SYSTEMATIC ERROR IN 


TABLE II 


Scale of 


Heights f 
54 1 
53.5 2 
53 2 
52.5 4 
52 3 
51.5 2 
51 1 

15 


TABLE III 


SPELLING SCORES 


Each score is a whole number: 12, 17, 26, et 
Scores f 
25-29 3 
20-24 5 
15-19 8 
10-14 6 

5-9 4 
26 


Midpoint of interval 15-19 is 17, the point on the scale to be ta 
the mean. Division point between intervals 10-14 and 15-19 is 
ended the scale through the two lower intervals in computing a 1 
1ust be added to this point. 


TABLE IV 
GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


re being the average of a battery of ten tests is in one decimal: 
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c.) 


ken for the assumed mean in 
14.5, the point reached after 
nedian. Additional distance 


74.9, 68.0, 57.3 ete 


Scores f 
75-79.9 4 
70-74.9 6 
65-69 .° s 
60-4 .9 5 
55-59 .9 3 

26 

te Midpoint of interval 65-69. 9 is 67.45, the point on the scale to be taken for the assumed mean 


ting the mean. 


ion point between intervals 60-64.9 and 65-69.9 is 64.95, the point reached after having as- 


he seale through the two lower intervals in computing a median. 
e added to this point. 


Additional distance ascended 


(wo typical examples are given below to further illustrate what the 


‘ter believes to be correct practice. 


| 
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SUMMARY 


Diverse methods of interpreting intervals in the computation of ce 
tral tendencies have led to much confusion. To start students of e\ 
mentary statistics from a sound base of understanding the writer pr 
poses observation of the following rules: 

l. Such traits as growth, time, achievement, and so on, should }y 
regarded as continuous, which in fact they are, but the measurement 
(other than graphic) of such traits must of necessity be discontinuous 

2. The figures defining an interval should indicate merely the lowes: 
and highest measures included within the interval or should indicat: 
midpoint of the interval. 

3. Textbooks and teachers should accompany each problem wit! 
clear statement of the nature of the data and the manner of their o 
servation. 

4. The physical law of moments should be used to determin 
center of gravity (midpoint) of an interval (assuming symmetry 
distribution). Half the sum of the two figures used to define the inte: 
will be the midpoint. (Provided, of course, item 2 above has been 
served. ) 


5. In computing medians or other percentile points on a seale | 
point of division between two intervals should be determined by locating 
the half-way point between the highest measure possible in the low 
interval and the lowest measure possible in the higher interval. 
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A GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN SCHOOL LAW* 


FRANK W. Cyr and 8. CuNIN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

‘AL research constitutes one of the important fields of educational 
ch. Publie schools and school districts are in the last analysis 
res of the law. Their administrative structure, functions, and 
ity are dependent on laws and legal decisions. With forty-eight 
st each developing its own legal system, in addition to the Federal 
iment, a wide variety of educational practices has developed during 
st century and a half. Examination of the historical development of 
| law in the United States and comparative studies of the legal 
sions in the different states, as well as regional differences through- 
the nation, offers a rich field for the educational research worker. 
A comparison of the legal structure of school districts with the social 
ture of the communities these districts now serve, is much needed. 
While rural communities have enlarged and consolidated in other re- 

school districts have usually remained the same. 
Such research is needed to provide a body of knowledge for the guid- 
of those charged with the responsibility of making new laws and 
lifving old ones. Legislatures cannot afford to pass laws fortuitously 
u eareful research can reveal to them the experience of the forty- 

other states along similar lines. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL LAW 


(here are three general types of school law, each with its particular 
netion. (1) Constitutional law provides the basis and the limitations 
der which other laws can operate. (2) Statutory law, passed by 

slative bodies, formulates and puts into effect the will of the people. 

\nd (3) Case law interprets and clarifies the statutory law as well as 
‘ermines its relationship to the constitution. Educational research 
onstitutional law is relatively simple. Constitutional provisions with 
ird to education in the various states are brief and usually of a very 
eral nature. Research in statutory and case law is much more com- 
ex and difficult. This article is designed to guide the research worker 
these fields. 
The work of the legal research worker in education differs from that 


* The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to the Works Progress Administra- 
Project Number 65-97-295, sub-project 22) for the research program in which 
methods and procedures here described were developed and tested. 
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of the lawyer. The lawyer is concerned with the exact interpret 
of a single situation, while the research worker is interested in 
parisons and contrasts, as well as the development of trends and j rip 
ciples. He must also be able to discover the central meaning of a statu 
or decision without becoming involved in the minute shades of dis! ine 
tions made. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The student will do well to examine the following secondary materials 
on school law. Trusler* discusses the general principles of law with re- 
gard to many problems such as, discipline, teachers’ contracts, ete., and 
gives definite references to the cases upon which each principle is based 
He deals primarily with the educational program itself, and gives liti\ 
attention to problems of the administrative structure of districts. A 
more recent and more complete volume by Edwards? places greater em- 
phasis on the legal phases of school administration. The various aspects 
of school district liability and non-liability to damages are treated by 
Weltzin.* The review of literature dealing with the legal problems of 
educational administration, prepared by the Committee on the Legal 
Basis of Education presents the general principles of constitutional or 
common law together with an excellent bibliography.* These books w 
suffice for the casual student. 

Exhaustive search for statutes and court decisions, however, neces 
tates the use of guides and rules on how to find the proper authoritics 
The legal investigator constantly refers to Cooley’s Brief Making and 
the Use of Law Books,’ and Hicks’ Materials and Methods of Legal I 
search® for sources which may have been overlooked. The worker 
educational research, however, will find an excellent compilation of leg 
sourees in Edwards’ ‘‘Where and How to Find the Law Relating 


* Trusler, Harry R. Essentials of School Law. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce P 
lishing Co., 1927. 

* Edwards, Newton. The Courts and the Public Schools. Chicago, Illinois: 1 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. 

* Weltzin, J. F. Legal Authority of the American Public School. Grand For 
North Dakota: Mid-West Book Concern, 1931. 

***The Legal Basis of Education,’’ Review of Educational Research, III (1 
cember, 1933), pp. 369-468. 

*Cooley, R. W. Brief Making and the Use of Law Books. St. Paul, Minnesot 
West Publishing Co., Chap. XX LX, 1926. Summary chapter is especially recommend 

* Hicks, F. C. Materials and Methods of Legal Research. New York: Lawy: 
Co-operative Publishing Co., 1933. 
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ret: | School Administration.’ His later work, ‘‘Methods and Ma- 
ae ete: of Legal Research,’’> is a concise and helpful guide, but too 
nd "i ‘al for the student who is not familiar with the elements of legal 
L Statute 
distin, « research worker interested in a particular legal aspect of educa- 
ould first examine the statutory law on the subject. It is advis- 
» study the statutes of the forty-eight states in order to gain a 
concept of the whole problem. However, where this is impossible, 
aterials } time and money limitations, the selection of states should be made 
vith pe. illy. For example, the importance of the town in New England, the 
le., and in the south, and the local district in the middle west, affect the 
| based structure of the school district within each section. States should 
s littl ore be chosen from each of these groups if the type of district 
ets. A ation affeets the problem to be investigated. 
er en 
Aspects HOW TO FIND A STATUTE 
ted by fecent statutory laws, including the enactments of the state or federal 
MS 0! ‘tures, are easily obtained in law libraries, or by writing to the 
Legal ctive Seeretary of State. Fully annotated copies of state constitu- 
nal | re usually, though not always, found in the latest collections of 
Ss will statutes of the different states. Texts of state constitutions and 
ndments adopted prior to 1917 are: Kettleborough’s The State Con- 
PCeS ‘ions’ and Thorpe’s The Federal and State Constitutions.” 
ritivs 
y and STATE LAWS 
ik lhere are many collections and republications of general state laws. 
cr i most common are consolidated or compiled laws and codes. 
leg (‘onsolidated, compiled, or revised laws (the terms are used inter- 
is | veably) are a compilation of the statutes in foree, rewritten and re- 
ted so as to combine all previous laws in foree to date. For example, 
Edwards, Newton. ‘*‘ Where and How to Find the Law Relating to Public-School 
I stration,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (September, 1926), pp. 14-24 
Edwards, Newton. ‘‘Methods and Materials of Legal Research,’’ Review of 
‘or tional Research, 1V (February, 1954), pp. 85-91. 
Kettleborough, Charles, editor. The State Constitutions and the Federal Const 
I and Organic Laws of the Territories and Other Colonial Dependencies of the 
if America (Indianapolis, Indiana: B. F. Bowen & Co., 1918), 1645 pp. 
sot Thorpe, Francis Newton. The Federal and State Constitution, Colonial Char 
rd 1 Other Organic Laws of the States, Territories and Colonies Now or Heretofore 
rve q the U. 8S. of America (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909) 


imes, 


| 
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the Revised Statutes of Utah, 1933, are a revision of all laws of ¢! 


state up to, but not including, the laws of 1933. Some states popular) 
eall this type of compilation a ‘‘eode.’’ The Code of Alabama, \%? 


(official edition), for example, is the compilation of acts of the Legis: 


up to 1923, which are arranged, divided into sections, numbered, an( 


classified. All the laws on one particular subject are also known as 


‘‘eode.’’ There are separate codes on school law, compiled by the Stat 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in most states. However, no si 
code is complete unless due consideration is given to the ordina 
(where they exist) as passed by the state board of education or 


other authorized body. These ordinances are flexible provisions whic! 


enlarge upon the general statute and may effect the state as a whol: 
separate localities. 
FEDERAL LAWS 


Federal laws dealing with education may be found in the followir 
volumes : 

(1) Statutes at Large—At the close of each Congress, all the |: 
that have been passed during the entire term, the treaties, resolutio 


and proclamations are compiled and published in book form by the fed 


eral government. In recent years the Statutes at Large have been p 


lished in two volumes—one containing the general laws, and the ot! 


the laws of a private nature—treaties, executive proclamations and jo 
resolutions referring to individuals. The last mentioned type of law 
of no interest to the student of education. 

2) Compiled Statutes of the United States—In 1901, the confus 
and disorder of the Revised Statutes (1873-1901) was remedied by 1 


publication under private enterprise of a new three-volume compilation 


known as the Compiled Statutes of the United States of 1901, covern 


all the United States Acts of Congress of a general nature from 1789 | 


1901. Later editions together with pamphlet supplements of cumulat 
indexes, keep the laws up-to-date. 

(3) Federal Statutes Annotated (1906).—The various acts of C 
gress are arranged alphabetically according to their subject matter. The 
are elaborate notes attached to the various sections. The new editions a 
supplements provide the later statutes. 


HOW TO USE THE STATUTES 


The diffieulties encountered in the use of statute books, whether Sta 
or Federal, will be lessened, time will be saved, and accuracy promot: 


| 
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3 of the iser passes from the most comprehensive to the less comprehensive 
opularh m the general to the particular regarding the subject matter. The 
ia, 199 of ce should be as follows: 
rislatur The latest collection of statutes, with its supplementary volumes. 
ed, and The subsequent session laws. 
WN us a Slip laws (copies of new acts in leaflet form issued as soon as 
le State passed) subsequent to the last volume of session laws. These are 
0 Scho easily obtained by writing to the Senator (State or Federal) 
inances interested in the law or subject. 
~ e statutes are approached either by way of the Index or Table of 
oo nts, to be found in the compilation. Education material would be 
hole on | in the Index under ‘‘education,’’ ‘‘schools,’’ ‘‘school books,’’ ‘‘ dis- 
and similar topics. 

eae HOW TO FIND A CASE 

if there is a statute, cases interpreting it should be found in order 
e laws ‘o gain the eorreect version of the law and fully understand its meaning. 
utions When a ease has been decided upon its merits, by the highest court, the 
1e fed decision not only determines the rights of the parties to the action, but 
n pul ‘ also sets up the principles involved, as permanent rules of law. These 
oth rules are applicable in all future cases in the same area, embracing similar 
l joint facts and involving the same or analogous principles, unless they have 
law is been overruled by a later decision. 

(his seareh for cases may begin in a digest, an encyclopedia, a text- 
fusion k, or an annotated case series. 
yy the Digests.—The chief purpose of a digest is to make the contents of the 
latio v eases accessible in brief digested form. <A digest is essentially an 
ering lex to eases, but it is much more than an ordinary index, for it indi- 
89 | es the findings and frequently, the facts of each ease. Each digest 
lated ragraph summarizes a single point in a single case, and is similar in 

raeter to a headnote or syllabus paragraph. It is prepared from an 
Ci lysis of the reported ease. 
Ther What is a good digest, and how is it used? The student should use 
s and American Digest System which brings all reported American cases 


) one series of digests, under a uniform classification. This system 
ides: 
1) Century Digest—from earliest American law to 1896. 


me 2) First Decennial Digest—eases from 1897-1906. 
ote 
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(3) Second Decennial Digest—eases from 1906-1916. 
(4) Third Decennial Digest—ceases from 1916-1926. 
5) Current Digest—all eurrent decisions. 

(6) Monthly Advance Sheet—supplying a monthly digest of all cur 

rently reported cases. 

The above list appears rather formidable. However, the stude 
terested in present educational law will make most use of numbers 
and 6. The chief value of the others will be in studying the histo 
deve lopment of school laws. 

Let us begin with the Third Decennial Digest. The volumes 
arranged alphabetically, and we find the topie ‘‘Schools and School |is 
tricts’’ in volume 24, which includes topies arranged alphabetically | 
Sales to Specific Performance. Turning to the section ‘‘Schools,’’ t 
is a Scope-note giving the scope of the subject and an outlined analysis 
of the subjects treated. Each topie contains sub-headings which are n 
bered and are preceded by a small symbol or key. This number or K 
Number system is uniform throughout the entire digest. 

Thus, ‘‘Consolidation of School Distriets,’’ bears the key-number 
For earlier or later cases, one need only look for the section dealing wit 
‘*Sehools and School Distriets,’’ key-number 33, which refers to the « 
solidation of school districts. Having found key-number 33, we discove: 
a list of eross references to other subjects, related to consolidation, w 
their respective key-numbers noted. For instance, one reference reais 
‘*Mandamus to compel superintendent to declare consolidation, see M 
damus, key-number 415, 79, 152 (2).’’ The research worker interest 
in the above would look in the volume ‘‘M’’ containing ‘*‘ Mandamus’”’ 
the indicated key-number will lead to cases dealing with another p! 
of consolidation—the use of a mandamus to compel the superintend 
to act on this question. 


Following the list of cross-references under consolidation, we { 
short paragraphs reading like this one: ‘‘ (United States Sup. Mississip 
1928) Consolidation of school districts is discretionary with county sch 
board 1925) Riee v. Gong Lum, 104 So. 105, 139 Miss. 760, ju 
ment affirmed Gong Lum v. Rice, 48 8. Ct. 91, 275 U. S. 78, 72 L. Ed. 
What are these abbreviations and what do they mean? They are t 
citations or listings of a ease. United States Sup. Mississippi, 1928, mea 
that the ease finally reached the United States Supreme Court in Miss 
sippi in 1928. The statement followed by the date 1925, means that t! 
was the principle of law enunciated in the ease of Rice v. Gong Lu 


i 
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riginal ease may be located in volume 104 Southern Reporter, 
105, or volume 139 of the Mississippi Court Reports, on page 760. 
idgment of the original case was then affirmed in the appeal of the 
» the Supreme Court of the United States. This later decision may 
nd in volume 48 of the Supreme Court Reporter, on page 91, or 
e 275 of the United States Reports, page 78, or volume 72 of the 
ers’ Edition. 
is case reached the Supreme Court of the United States on con- 
onal grounds. The principal question involved, was whether a 
se child, born in this country and a citizen of the United States, 
leprived of equal protection of the law, if she were prohibited from 
ding a consolidated school which received white children only. This 
e main issue in the ease, but the court also upheld the Mississippi 
(‘ourt decision that ‘‘Consolidation is entirely discretionary with 
suuty school board.”’ 
(here are a series of such eases listed under key-number 33 in the 
| Decennial Digest. For other eases dealing with consolidation of 
districts, one need only look for the earlier or later editions under 
ool Distriets,’? key-number 33. 
the subject in question is not found under ‘‘Schools and School 
ricts,’’ the use of the Deseriptive-Word Index to the First and Sec- 
Decennial Digests, may prove helpful. It is a compilation of thou- 
ls of eatehwords with references indicating the topic and key-number 


ligests in the Decennials of cases involving these words. 


rhe procedure thus far shows how to secure a list of eases pertinent 
e subject of interest. How is the original case actually found? The 
. Rice v. Gong Lum, was first listed as 104 So. 105. As previously 
\ined, this refers to volume 104 of the Southern Reporter, page 105. 
Southern Reporter is part of the National Reporter System, first 
ished in 1879. This system combines into one publication, the eur- 
State Supreme Court decisions of each of the forty-eight states, as 
as the Federal Supreme Court. The states are grouped geographi- 


y as follows: 


1) Atlantic Reporter—reports in full every Supreme Court decision 
onnectieut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jer- 


. Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont, since 1885. New volumes 


added annually. Citations to the Atlantic Reports read: 49 A. 105, 


. volume 49 of the Atlantie Reporter, page 105. 


2) Northeastern Reporter—decisions in Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
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setts, New York, and Ohio, since 1885. Abbreviated as N.E. in the 
citation of a case. 
(3) Northwestern Reporter—decisions in lowa, Michigan, Minn« 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, since 1879. Abbre- \ 
viated as N.W. 
(4) Pacific and Pacific (2d) Reporters—decisions in Arizona, Cali- | 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla. 
homa, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, since 1883. Abb 
ated as P. or P. (2d). 
(5) Southern Reporter—decisions in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Ur 
and Mississippi, since 1887. Abbreviated as S. 
(6) Southwestern and Southwestern (2d) Reporters—decisions of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, and Indiana Territory 
since 1886. Abbreviated as S.W. 
(7) New York Supplement—contains every New York ease (both 
lower and upper courts) since 1888. Abbreviated as N.Y. 
(8) Supreme Court Reporter—a complete continuation of the United 
States Supreme Court Reports (official), beginning with volume 106 of 
the United States Reports (106 U. S.). Each book covers an entire term 


of the Supreme Court. Abbreviated as S. Ct. 
(9) Federal Reporter—decisions of the United States Cireuit and 
District Courts, since 1880. Contains the United States Cireuit Courts : 
Appeal from the beginning, the District of Columbia, and the Commerce 
Court. 
Each of the cases reported in the National Reporter System are copies 
of the official State Court Reports, and equally authoritative in t 
Courts. In the ease we are following, the citations 104 So. 105, and 129 
Miss. 760, both refer to the same ease; the former is found in the N 
tional Reporter System, the latter in the official state court report. l 
By using the National Reporter System, each syllabus paragraph 
marked with the topic and key-number under which the point will also 
appear in the American Digest System already described. Volume 14 
of the Southern Reporter, page 105, reports the ease of Rice v. Gong Lu 
(Supreme Court of Mississippi, May 11, 1925) with syllabus paragrap)s 
outlining the ease, including the decision in full. One paragraph, for e» 
ample, reads as follows: ‘‘Schools and school districts, key-number 3 
42 (2)—‘Consolidated school’ defined; Consolidation of school district 
The key-numb« 


is diseretionary with the school authorities 
thus mentioned leads from that case to the exact place in the Digest wher 
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in the re other cases on the same point. The American Digest System 
National Reporter System use the same key-number annotation. 

hnesota, the same method, the Supreme Court decision may be found. 
Abbre. \ e 48 of the Supreme Court Reporter, page 91, contains the case ) 
Lum v. Rice. The names are reversed, due to the fact that Gong ) 
a, Cali. ippealed the case to the Supreme Court of the United States 
» Okla- stitutional grounds. He is thus the appellant and his name ap- 
bb first. Above the title of the case are found these figures, (275 

78). That is, the official report of this case may be found in the 

siana, d States Reports, volume 275, on page 78. In this Reporter, also, 


are summarizing paragraphs with key-number references, and the 


Ons ol decision as rendered by the court. 
rit 
WHAT ARE THE PERTINENT FACTS OF A CASE? 
(both 1e essential facts of a case which should be abstracted by the in- 
vator, preferably on 5 x 8 cards, include: 
Jnited 1) Subject matter. (4) Ground of defense. 
106 of 2) Parties concerned. (5) Object of the action. 
term }) Cause of the action. (6) Point in controversy. 
+ and USE OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
rts of \n eneyclopedia of law may be used to re-check the information 
nerce csined from the other sources and to secure further cross-references. It 
so helpful in rendering a broad concept of the law regarding any 
opies subject. 
L the \n encyclopedia of law is a collection of comprehensive articles which 
| 129 ers (1) the entire body of the law as in Corpus Juris, and (2) all the 
N subjeets of the law developed in part by authorities, as in Ruling Case 
Law. It supplies in the form of texts and notes, the whole body of law, 
yh is together with a list of eases affecting it. Thus, volume 56 of Corpus Juris 
also treats ‘‘Sehools and School Districts.’’ An outlined analysis, preceding 
104 the text, is used as an index. In Part III, sub-heading E, of this out- 
4u e, reference is made to ‘‘consolidated districts’’ to be found on page 
ip! 201. Referring to page 261, we find that it contains such general state- 
e nts of established legal doctrine as ‘‘In the absence of statute au- 
3 izing it, no consolidated district can be created nor any consolidation 
ict eted.’’ A footnote follows this, citing cases which declare this prin- 
bi e. At this point, it is a simple matter to find these cases in the 


el tional Reporter System. Any other subject under school law may be 


30, V 137 
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found by using the topical analysis, which precedes the materi; 
schools. The most recent information is gathered in the supplemer 
volume for 1935. In Ruling Case Law (R.C.L.), the subjects ar 


Lis 


arranged alphabetically, and may be used in the same manner. | [oy 


ever, the edueational research worker will find more detailed and s) 


cific information regarding schools in Corpus Juris. 
USE OF ANNOTATED CASE SERIES 

An annotated ease series shows the present state of the case la 
the question and points out whether the decision agrees or disagrees 
the older principle of law. It furnishes the reported decision of the 
and the substance of what has been decided on the same point in « 
states. 

Just what is meant by the words ‘‘annotation’’ or ‘‘note’’ is si 
times not very definite. The term may be used for extensive annotat 
which analyze, review, or distinguish the various authorities and reco: 
seeming conflicts among them. On the other hand, the same word 
designate only a bare reference to a single case, noted on the margi: 
the page, and almost everything intermediate between these extre: 

In the Lawyers’ Reports Annotated (L.R.A., 1880—) and the A» 
ican Law Reports (A.L.R.), the annotations are in the form of text ; 
footnotes appended to the original opinion of the Court. 


The L.R.A. annotations are approached via the Index volume of | 


series. Thus, under the topie ‘*Schools,’’ one finds subdivision V dea! 
with districts. Subsection -28 considers boundaries — ‘‘ ‘The effect 
changing boundaries of school districts on rights in real property.’ 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 486.’ Turning to volume 26 of the Lawyers’ Reports . 
notated (New Series), we find on page 486, the ease of the Pass Sel 


District of Los Angeles County v. Hollywood City School District of I 


Angeles County, which was tried in the California Supreme Court. 
opinion of the court is given in full. In the footnotes appear the m 


of law and citation of eases. The eases cited may be used in furt! 


research. The notes, however, are not official productions like judi 


opinions and the conclusions reached are entitled only to such weight a: 


influenees as are ordinarily given to legal texts. 
Besides these annotators, there are: 


(1) Rose’s Notes on United States Reports — every case decided 


the United States Supreme Court is critically analyzed and every leg 


proposition annotated separately. The cases are arranged chronological! 


and are brought down to date. 


i 
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L.R.A. Extra Annotations — traces the judicial history through 
tations in other eases, of the cases that are reported in volumes 
..R.A., showing whether they have been approved, disapproved, 

or distinguished. This set is of much the same character as a 
_but with the text and statement of the case included. 


CITATORS AND CITATION BOOKS 
ese volumes give the investigator the volume and page references to 
ter eases which have cited the principal case of interest as a prece- 


ving a definite case in mind, the investigator may be interested in 
ng whether it has been followed or overruled in later cases in that 
or any other state. Thus, Howe v. Board of Education of Landis 
ship Sehool District, 60 A. 518, 72 N. J. Law, 158, may be traced 


‘hephard’s Atlantic Reporter Citations, in order to verify the re- 


tv of the ease. It is a volume replete with figures. Searching under 
\cow Jersey section, we use the National Reporter Citations, 60 A. 518, 
find under 60, 518, this citation: 119 At. ?876. This indicates that 
me principle of law brought out in Howe v. Board of Education, is 
stated and cited in paragraph 2, of 119 At. 876. Turning to volume 
if the Atlantic Reporter, page 876, paragraph 2, reveals that the 
sions of the Civil Service Law apply to school law and that the Howe 


is used as a precedent in a later case. 


Shephard’s Citations (illustrated above) consists of a series of over 


ty separate publications, covering practically every state and terri- 
in the United States. This service includes a page by page exami- 
n of every decided ease and all recent acts of the State Legislatures. 
stimates the value of a ease as authority by employing a system of 
eviations to indicate whether the citing case explains, follows, limits, 
nguishes, or overrules the principal case. These abbreviations are 


explained in the foreword of the volumes. 


FINDING THE LATEST CASE 
(he notes in an eneyelopedia, textbook, or annotated case series, must 
ipplemented by use of other books if one is to find the cases decided 
the notes were compiled. Publishers of encyclopedias issue from 
to time, volumes giving the citations of later decisions. The same 
ce is performed for the annotations in the American Law Reports, 
otated (A.L.R.), by the Table of Supplemental Decisions in the ap- 


dix of each cloth bound volume of its Digest. 
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An alternative method is to take some one or more of the eases ip 
point, found in the eneyelopedia or annotation, and locate it in the A mer. 
ican Digest System by means of the ‘‘ Table of Cases Digested’? in order 
to find the key-number. With the key-number it is possible to find the 
cases reported since the latest issue of the Monthly Digest by searching 
in the Reporter Advance Sheets. The latter are in pamphlet form. 


VERIFYING AND EVALUATING CASES FOUND 


When the investigator has completed his search for cases, every case 
which he has found should be verified, if possible, by actual reference 
to the original report of the case, in order to make certain that it is really 
in point. 

Each decision should also be looked up in a citation book, in order to 
find how it has been regarded by the courts since it was decided. 


FINDING THE FACTS OF A CITED CASE 

When the investigator does not have access to a ease for which he has 
a citation, and is therefore unable to verify his citation by examining 
the decision itself, he may ascertain the facts and the points decided 
through use of the American Digest System. He will, by reference to the 
‘*Tables of Reports Digested,’’ find the title of his ease, and follow the 
key-numbers under which the different points decided have been digested 
The various digest paragraphs to which he will thus be referred will, 
considered, prove to be a synopsis of the facts and law of the case. 


GUIDES TO CASE LAW 


The following volumes are essential in order to locate judicial deci- 
sions on school law: 


(1) American Digest System, 1685 to date. 
Contains a digest of decisions of the American courts of lust 
resort. 


New York: West Publishing Co. 


(2) Bouvier’s Law Dictionary — Library Edition, 1928. 
Contains a complete dictionary of legal terms, words and phras 
a glossary of Latin and French maxims and also a condensed en- 
cyclopedia of law. 
New York: Banks Law Publishing Co., 1928. 
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ASeS jn Corpus Juris, Volume 56. 

A mer. Eneyeclopedia of law containing the entire body of the law, to- 
1 order gether with citation of cases listed in the footnotes. 

nd the New York: American Law Book Co., 1932. 

irehing 


|) National Reporter System. 
It isa part of the American Digest System, and uses the same key- 
numbers. The Supreme Court decisions of each of the forty- 
eight states are grouped geographically in volumes as follows: 


7 am (a) Atlantic Reporter — Abbreviated as 49 A. 105 — A. 
= 14 (b) Northeastern Reporter — Abbreviated as N. E. 
ds (c) Northwestern Reporter — Abbreviated as V. W. 
(d) Paeifie Reporter — Abbreviated as P. 
der to (e) Southern Reporter — Abbreviated as So. 
f) Southwestern Reporter — Abbreviated as S.W. 
(g) New York Supplement — Abbreviated as N.Y. 
h) Supreme Court Reporter — Abbreviated as S. Ct. 

cided Separate volumes for the courts of each state. Issued at frequent 
o th intervals. It indicates when and where a ease has been cited by 
> th other courts and enables one to trace the history of a ease, and to 
sted evaluate it up to the present date. 
will, (hese volumes form the backbone of a law library. They may be found 

ibraries attached to law schools and universities. Where these are not 

ilable, the county court houses are usually liberal in permitting the 

of their law volumes for educational purposes. 
de cl 


en- 
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EDITORIALS 


A LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


IN the February issue of Harper’s Magazine there appears an edito 
ial which presents what may be regarded as a layman’s point of 
on the scope of education in a democracy. The issue discussed cone 
the amount of edueation to which an individual is entitled. The edito 
points out the present tendeney to make the schools responsible 
needs which ‘‘other social mechanisms have thus far been unabl 
serve’’ and that the schools ‘‘have become agencies of public health 
partments, of police departments, and of juvenile courts.’’ It is poin! 
out that it is doubtful ‘‘if the school ean best and most economically | 
form these services.’’ There has developed the notion not only that a ¢ 
is entitled to be maintained in school while he is of school age, but 
must be automatically advaneed,’’ whether or not ‘‘he is capable of lear 
ing from it.’’ The result is that standards are lowered, costs are increased 
and ‘‘an enormous sum is wasted.’’ 

The editorial suggests that ‘‘the generality of our people cannot 
educated beyond the fifth grade.’’ If this is the level, ‘‘then univer 
education must stop there.’" It is suggested that ‘‘we must permit 
go farther only those who prove their fitness and we must require ad 
tional proof at each step’’ and that the eare of handicapped childr 
of all kinds should be turned over to other agencies than the sel 
better equipped to deal with them. 

Several important issues are raised. One deals with what may 
termed the content of the curriculum. It appears clear that the writ 
of this editorial conceives of the curriculum as a body of subject matt 
to be learned, arranged in layers or levels of increasing difficulty. ‘I 
extent of education of any individual would be determined by the le 
of diffieulty of the subject matter he could master. Under the p! 
proposed there would be a heavy piling up of children in the low 
grades due to their inability to pass the uniform hurdles that would 
set up for all children. Children would either repeat the work of 
grade again and again, or they would have to be dropped from the scho: 


] EDITORIALS 
lity not to be considered in the light of our legal provisions re- 
hildren to remain in school until the ages of 15 or 16. 
ms obvious that a much wiser solution of the issue raised would 
velop a program of education that would be increasingly dis- 

ting at all levels and adapted to the abilities and needs of the 
possibility apparently not contemplated by the w riter of the 

|. Theoretically this approach is wholly feasible and sensible. In 
one finds little evidence that the program is effectively applied, 
rh many cities are at work on the problem. It seems clear that such 
am would require a radical reorganization of the nature of the 
ool curriculum. The reorganization would have to be along fune- 
ines, that is, the aim would be to so organize a program as to meet 
eds of the group rather than to meet requirements for entrance 
ege, a future career engaged in by relatively few of the high 
population in some of our states. Obviously a differentiated pro- 
lapted to the needs of 16 year old children of different mental 
would be quite different from the present academic program 


in most small high schools. 


re is no question that the issue raised concerning the eare of 


capped individuals is an important one. The chief question to be 
lered is whether the school should be held responsible for this work, 
ether the school in codperation with other social agencies would not 
‘pa codperative attack on the problem. This is the heart of a recent 
sal by Dr. Campbell, superintendent of schools of New York City, 
iggested the formation of a Ministry of Children, consisting of rep- 
tatives of all community agencies concerned with the care and de- 
ment of the individual. The responsibility of this Ministry would 

consideration of the essentials of a well rounded community edu- 
nal program, dealing with all sides of the problem of improving the 
onment in which the children of this generation are growing up. 
uld take steps to integrate the attack on the conditions revealed. 


ously the school alone cannot overcome all of the conditions in the 
ronment that interfere with the growth of the individual. The schools 


well assume the leadership in this cojperative community enterprise. 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


From the Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of ‘‘Middletown”’ 
to His 
Supervisors, Principals, and Teachers 


(At the close of the aflernoon session of the New Orleans meeting 
the National Noct ly for the Study of Education, Dr. ¢. L. Cush man, D 
rector of Research and Curriculum of the Public Schools of Denver, ( 
rado, was scheduled to sp ak on the subject of **The Practical Cont 
lions of Part / of the Thirty Sirth Yearbook to No hool Officers 
T'eache m.”” Whe n the pre siding offi er prese nied h mm, Dow tor Cus/ 
said, 

Wr. Chairman: 

‘“*“As my contribution to this program I have chosen to assum 
imagination that IT am director of instruction in Middletown—for 
purposes a cily of 100,000 persons. As director of mstruction JT / 
addressed a communication to the principals, supervisors, and teac/ 
of all of the public schools of that city. I shall read this communica 
From it, you may ascertain what / think the Yearhook on Readi 
should contribute to school practice, and how that contribution might | 


encouraged by school offi ials.”" Continuing, he said:) 


TO THE TEACHERS. PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MIDDLETOWN 

I have just completed reading a book. My purpose in addressing | 
communication to you is not to announce that fact, but to share with 
certain of the convictions which I have derived from this experienc 

The book to which I refer deals with the subject of reading. Its . 
cial title is: Thirty-Sirth Yearbook of the National Society for the St) 
of Education, Part I, entitled *‘The Teaching of Reading: A Sec 
Report.’’ This Yearbook was prepared by a committee of the Soci 
under the chairmanship of Professor William S. Gray. 

I think that the publication of this book is of sufficient importance 
justify our making a complete re-examination of the reading program 


the schools of this city. I shall shortly indieate what seem to me to be | 


dD 
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vnifieant points of view relative to reading instruction set forth 
Yearbook. Before doing that, however, I should like to digress 
ioment to insert a thought that I have relative to the persons who 
study this Yearbook and re-examine our reading program. 
ere are, as you know, two theories relative to the place which the 
wm teacher should hold in American education. According to one 
se theories, the classroom teacher should hold a position in educa- 
omparable to that of the nurse in the field of medicine; that is, 
wher should aecept and act upon instructions from other persons 
thority. Those who hold this point of view will say that upon the 
ation of a yearbook such as this, those in authority should examine 
wk, determine what changes are demanded thereby, and dictate a 
am embodying those changes, the same to be followed by all teachers. 
ic other theory is that authority in American education should be 
d among classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, superintend- 
hoard members, and the public itself. According to this theory, a 
vreat share of the responsibility for directing the program of the 
ls must rest on the shoulders of the classroom teacher, because he 
one who is at the foeal point where learning is taking place. It 
vs, according to this theory, that all supervision and administration 
or the purpose of helping the teacher to exercise this responsibility 
igently and effectively. Those who hold this point of view would 
that the publication of a yearbook such as this should oceasion wide- 
id study among teachers, principals, and supervisors for the pur- 
of determining codperatively the significance of the contents of that 
to classroom instruction. 
\s I have indicated on previous occasions, I think that the second 
ese two points of view relative to the place of the classroom teacher 
e only one which is consistent with the objectives of education in 
moeraey. I think, however, we still have to demonstrate that on a 
e seale schools can be efficiently organized on that basis. For example, 
ink we still have to demonstrate that with this coéperative plan of 


ool control we ean within a reasonable period of time bring the prae- 


of American schools in such a matter as that of reading instruction 
» line with the best procedures determined by careful research and re- 
ed in such publications as the present Yearbook. 

In 1925 the National Society for the Study of Education published 
first Yearbook on reading. That Yearbook was probably the most 
wortant publication on the teaching of reading which had been pub- 
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lished to that date in the English language. The extent to which 


Yearbook has been utilized by teachers, principals, and supervisors ; 


aid for developing an improved program of reading in the Ame 
schools does not, in my opinion, speak very well for the effectiveness 
ot cooperative and widespread sharing of responsibility in eduea 
According to the figures of the National Society, thirty thousand co 
of that Yearbook have been sold since its publication. It is, of course 
possible to estimate how many persons have made extensive us 
hose thirty thousand copies. If we assume that thirty-five thous 
persons have studied the book with considerable care and then estin 
that there are seven hundred thousand teachers and school officials in 
America who have some responsibility for instruction in reading, wi 
estimate that the book has been used bv approximately one out of twe 

of those persons. The American schools must do better than that w 
this new book and on similar occasions hereafter, if they expect 
Ameriean people to aceept the point of view that the direction of An 
ican education should be widely shared among teachers, principals, a’ 
Supervisors. 

Now for the Yearbook! From the many points developed in the Y« 
hook I have selected nine which seem to me to be of particular significa 
Some of these points are developed fully at particular points in 
Yearbook. Others are touched on in many or even in all of the chapters 
In one or two instances I have singled out a point that is not fully 
veloped in the Yearbook, beeause I believe the point has unusual sig 
ecanee. The points which T have selected are as follows: 

1. We still have to demonstrate in America that reading can be m 
an important instrument of democraey—an instrument that will ass 
the people as a whole in finding solutions to their common problems ; 
in living at higher cultural levels than they could otherwise do. 

This point of view is given most attention in Professor Gray’s op 
ing chapter entitled ‘‘A Deeade of Progress.’’ (Pages 5 and 18) I w 
that the point had been expanded and followed up in other chapter 
I think the committee might well have added that if we have demonstrat 
anything thoroughly to date, it is that the development of reading abilit 
without a corresponding development of reading discrimination 
tributes nothing positive to American society — indeed, such a progr: 
may be a menace to society. 

”. Throughout the Yearbook there runs the idea that it should | 


the aim of the schools to organize their program in such a way that 1 
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hich ¢ of all normal children of all ages and for all types of school 
“ebde vill be a pleasurable experience. To quote one specifie reference, 
\me1 ssors Betzner and Lyman say, ‘‘ Enlightened high school procedures 
tiveness are based on the key idea that the major experience in using 
luea ure is reading it, abundantly, with enjoyment, under normal read- 
d e mditions.’’ (Page 195) 
ion Such a reading program as is referred to in the previous point 
we be achieved if we rely on textbooks alone for our reading ma- 
hous ls. While there has been some improvement in the reading materials 
oe d in the textbooks, they still ‘‘have deficiencies that make them 
elals i ilt to understand,’’ (page 141) particularly by the children of the 
sal les for which they are intended. A satisfactory reading program de- 
twe is a wide range of reading materials carefully selected, graded, and 
a ted to the eurriculum of the particular school concerned. Extended 
wt ul discussions of this problem will be found in several chapters of 
An Yearbook. 
ls, | was particularly glad to find the recommendation in the chapter on 
ol libraries by Professor Johnson that teachers and even pupils 
Yi d assist in the selection of books for such a reading program. (Page 
ical 
= |. ‘‘Non-promotion merely beeause of diffieulty in reading can no 
ape ver be defended.’’ (Page 21) Further, according to the committee, 
ly l-developed program of reading instruction characterized by prop- 
gt adapted reading materials will eliminate the need for most remedial 
ling classes and greatly reduce the need for remedial teaching at the 
m er levels. (Page 21) 
- >. The greatest advance in reading instruction during the next 
. ile, according to the committee, should be in training pupils to read 
materials essential for successful achievement in the study of the 
" tent subjects. (Pages 19 and 20) This advance will be possible only 
" very teacher of every subject in every grade including the high school 
tel even the college makes himself a qualified teacher of reading. (Page 
rat 
vil 6. Individual pupils should have a voice in determining what is for 
“ m good literature. Again, Betzner and Lyman may be quoted with 
te fit: ‘‘Sehools and libraries are challenging readers to make their 
selections, to establish their own valuations of reading materials over 
inge that steadily widens with their expanding capacities. These are 
t commendable phases of the effort to relate reading to experience, and 
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to emphasize experiences through literature as well as with literati 
(Page 200) 

7. Oral reading must have a place of increased importance i 
reading program. This place is not to be provided, however, thr 
merely decreeing that some certain percentage of the total reading 
“ram shall be given to oral reading, for, in the words of Professor \ 
Alice Paul, the chairman of the chapter on oral reading, ‘‘to teach 
reading as a perfunctory exercise in the program of the day is tim 
spent.”’ (Page 307) We must, rather, build our reading program in 
a way that it will contribute to effective reading in all of the types of si: 
ations in which persons read both in life inside the school and in lif 
side the school. As we do this, we shall find that oral reading dem: 
more emphasis than it has been given in the past deeade. 

8. An individualized program of reading instruction, such as is a: 
cated throughout the Yearbook, makes inereasingly important a sys 
of school records that provide for the continuous recording of the r 
ing done by and of the reading interests of individual pupils. While 1 
point is stressed most emphatically in the chapter by Professor Joh 

page 273), it is also suggested by other members of the committe: 
other chapters 

9. In the lives of modern youth there are many types of activity t 
detract from pupils’ desire and even need to read — particularly to r 
the types of material to which the schools have been accustomed to g 
approval. Again from Betzner and Lyman, ‘‘The day is passed wl 
perforee, youths stayed at home and read books in their leisure ti: 
heeause they had nothing else to do. The contrast today is obvious. W 
the rapid expansion of transportation facilities, ‘going to see,’ ‘going 
hear,” ‘attempting to handle,’ are part of the normal life even of « 
mentary-school pupils, and certainly of older youths. To their direct « 
servation is exposed the construction of bridges, roads, dams, buildin 
boats, airships. To them city, country-side, woods, shores, and mounta 
are easily accessible. Toy-makers reproduce on a small scale many of 1 
tools of modern life. The modern museum gives children opportunit 
both to observe and to manipulate models of machines, instruments, a) 
other products of past and present civilizations. To all such sources 
first-hand experience young people readily respond. No one ean de 
the edueative values that lie in multiplied first-hand experiences. F 
those interested primarily in the development of traditional culture, ho. 


ever, they present a new challenge. The world is so full of possible firs 
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xperience that young people need wise guidance, a portion of 
can be given by reading. For most youths reading is no longer 
ng apart from life, but intimately associated with it.’’ (Page 192) 
* 

e Ameriean publie school from its earliest beginnings has been pri- 
a reading school. While the modern school recognizes and utilizes 
sourees of information other than reading, it remains and will 
ie to remain a fact that no child can sueceed in the American 
school unless he learns to read effectively. It follows, therefore, 
the publication of a volume that offers effective aid in improving the 

ny program marks an important event in American education. 
\ccurate information relative to the effectiveness of various tech- 
; of reading instruction has been increased tremendously during 
vears. According to the committee, ‘‘the number of studies pub- 
| since 1925 exceeds twelve hundred, which is more than twice the 
reported in the preceding century.’’ (Page 15) It is no small 
ce which this committee has rendered to the school teachers of Amer- 
making available to them in a single volume the outline of a read- 

rogram that is in accord with this vast amount of research. 

lhe development of an efficient reading program, even with the as- 
nee of this Yearbook, is not an easy task. The answers for all of the 
‘tions which we may ask relative to reading instruction are by no 
s known. As is pointed out in the Yearbook, there is plenty of room 
ny teacher or principal to make further contributions to our know!l- 
relative to learning to read. Neither are all of the known facts rel- 
to effective reading techniques reported within this one volume. I 
onvineed, however, that the volume does offer more concrete assist- 
for the development of a reading program than does any other single 
lication. Further, the references to related materials which are pro- 
d throughout the volume are so complete that there can be no excuse 
any individual to say that he does not know where to turn for added 


* * * 


My purpose in addressing this communication to you has been to 


cate that I believe the new Yearbook of the National Society can pro- 
tremendous assistance to us in improving instruction in reading in 
schools if we will but study it diligently. I fail to see how any 
her could study this volume without finding at least fifty definite sug- 


tions tor the improvement of his own instruction in reading. 
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It is not my intention to ask that you accept my verdict relati 
the merit of this Yearbook. It is to be hoped that many individual teac)ers 
and many groups of teachers will deem it advisable to purchase cop) 
the book and to study it with care. In my opinion, it is worth $2.5) : 
$1.75 for paper-bound copy) of any person’s money. ; 


rs 


In addition to the use which individuals or small groups of teac!y 
will make of the book, a committee of teachers, principals, and s) 
visors is to be appointed at an early date for the purpose of proposi: 
changes which should be made in the reading program of our schools 
keeping with the recommendations of this Yearbook. 

[In conclusion, Doctor Cushman said, 

**That, Mr. Chairman, indicates the sort of use I think school offi 
should make of Part I of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Society.”’ 


$2.50 : \ddress all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
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Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


J x, Hersert. Statistics for Stu- 
of Psychology and Education 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 


oro 


Inc., 1936), pp. VIIL + 373. 


2 nt-dav authors of texts in the field 
itional statisties are almost uni- 

ecognizing that most students 

subject are interested in the prac 

and interpretation of the more 

n statistical procedures rather than 

vations and other mathematical 

inds. Sorenson has attempted to 

s need and on the whole is to be 

| for the suecess with which he 
ne so. The topics covered are in 
| those important for the purpose 
ted above. The discussions and ex 
ns are in most eases clear and 
made too difficult by unnecessary 
aties, The exercises provided are 
is and of such types as to be quite 

n understanding and interpreting 


] procedures as well as in com 


the particular portions of this 

which, in the reviewer’s opinion, 

sually good, are Chapter T, on the 

n and seope of statistics; the 

3s in Chapter III dealing with 

its, a topic that is frequently 

th misleadingly in the statistics 

Chapter IIT on the present need for 

stieal training, which might well be 

led to greater length; and the dis 
n of the mean in Chapter IV. 


re are, as is true in the ease of any 


book under review, a number of points on 


which the reviewer’s opinion is not s 
favorable. Graphs of the type presented 
on page 31 should usually have their 
lower ends on the base line, and those of 
the type given on pages 35 and 36 tend 
to encourage graphic representations by 
areas and volumes, which is very likely to 
be misleading. The mode receives much 
more attention than its frequency of use 
seems to warrant, whereas such a com 
monly used measure as the median de 
viation is not even mentioned in the book. 
Other omissions of topics that would seem 
to belong in even an elementary volume 
are the Ayres method of correlation, the 
reliability of differences of matched 
groups, the standard and probable errors 
of estimate and of measurement, and the 
smooth frequency curve. The suggestion 
that ‘* The lowest score may be consid 
ered as the 0 percentile and the value 
just above the highest seore is the 100 
percentile,’’ is not strictly true and is 
probably an undesirable approximation. 
\ suggestion that the range of a tab 
ulated distribution be found by assuming 
the highest and lowest scores at the mid 
points of the highest and lowest intervals 
usually results in giving too small a value. 
The form of ealeulating correlation ratios 
is clumsy in that it requires a separate 
table for each ratio instead of merely 
one for both. The use of k'’ as equal to 
1-k introduces a new symbol, and one 
likely to be confused with k. 


Despite these and other minor points in 
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which the reviewer believes the volume This frequently leads to reading 
might be improved, the book as a whole ity. 
ranks among the two or three best vol The author should be commend 
umes for beginning students in eduea his able evaluation of hereditary f 
tional statistics that are at present avail handedness, evedness, eye-movement 
able C. W. ODELI its, and physiological status as f 
University of Illinois in reading disability. In fact, he is 
ably the first writer intimately ass« 
Berrs. EMMETT ALBER The Prevention with diagnostic and remedial readin 
and Correction of Reading Difficulties grams who has appraised in a satisf 
New York: Row, Peterson and Co.., manner the role of eye moveme! 
pp NIV rending. He points out that the 
During the past ten years a tremen fundamental habits of perception 
dous and growing interest has been mani flected in the eve-movement sequ 
fested in the pl ase of edueation elassified Ile does not commit the error of el: 
as reading disability This is refleeted ing poor eve-movement habits as 
not only in the large number of investi of reading disability. 
vations reported but also in the frequent Each chapter has a complete su 
appearance of systematic treatises on the and list of references. Appendixe 
subject. The effect of this accumulation lining procedures for diagnosing 
of results and interpretations has beer rendiness and disabilities, a comy 
to foster the view now generally held that  Sive glossary of technical terms 
most reading difficulties can be prevented index are ineluded. 
ind that most reading disabilities ean be Some will consider that the pr 
relieved in whole or in part. Although of diagnostic measurement is to 
progress toward universal prevention of pendent upon specialized equipment 
reading disability is not as rapid as some that there is a slight over-emphasis 
would prefer, nevertheless, material prog physiological factors in reading d 
ress in the right direction is being made itv. Although the reader may find 
This book presents a eritical summary minor details to eriticize in this 


and interpretation of research findings most will agree that the work is a w 


vit] we organized progra of pre ldition to the small group of 
vention and correction. The author has treatises on reading difficulties. 
drawn heavily fr experier in his owt MILes A, TIN! 
reading eclinies at Shaker Heights and at University of Minnesota 

the Oswego State Normal School 

Throughout the book there is constant Monrnor, WaALtrer S., and ENGE! 
and heavy emphasis upon reading read Max D. The Screntifie Study of 
ess as the soundest preventive program cational Problems (New York: 3 
This ineludes physiological and mental millan Company, 1936), pp. xvi 
maturity, preparation in information and $5.00 

experience, satisfactory status of speech, Until quite recently books dealing 
visual and auditory diserimination, and methods of elueational research have 
the like. All too frequently the child is of two types: (1) more general book 
forced into the reading program befor investigational procedure, usually rat 


satisfactory maturity has been achieved brief and ineomplete; 2 special 
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devoted entirely to a single area, 
tests, statistical methods, the 
survey, the questionnaire, historical 
expr rimental research, the inter- 
ease work, covering only a lim- 
rtion of the field of research meth- 
During 1936 there appeared two 


ns to the characterization made in 


eding sentence. The Methodology 
tional Research by Good, Barr, 
Scates is a comprehensive general 


ent of investigational -procedures, 
e book under review combines a 
brief general discussion of re- 
ethods with an elaborate analysis 
terpretation of statistical tech 
\s a matter of fact, in the latte: 
e, the authors express the hope 
r volume may find a place as a 
statistics courses, 
topics which receive rather brief 
ut, for the purposes of a thor 
mprehensive general course in 
nal research, are: the interview, 
unaire, rating instruments, obser 
analysis of documents and ac 
library procedure, historical re- 
and survey types of investigation. 
pics most fully treated inelude 
tical techniques (especially problems 
r, prediction, and correlation), con 
n of testing instruments, exper! 
procedure, philosophical problem 
and evaluation of research. The 
lix ineludes a list of statistical 
s. Important topies omitted are: 
work, the genetie method, and prepa 
of the research report. The most 
| and readable chapters for the stu 
without a good statistical back 
| are those dealing with the char 
stics of scientific method, definition 
e problem, techniques for collecting 
the historical method, the piace of 


sophy (determining what should be), 


luating and synthesizing or summariz- 


ing research, and progress toward a sci- 
ence of education. 

In view of the present organization and 
content of research courses, it is a bit 
difficult to predict the field of greatest 
usefulness of the volume; possibly it will 
serve most frequently as a reference work 
and for supplementary reading. Compre- 
hensive general courses on the method 
ology of edueational research will find 
the book’s statistical content far in ex 
cess of the usual emphasis. Separate 
courses in statistical techniques ordi 
narily use a text devoted wholly to the 
special problems of analyzing and inter 
preting data. The volume leaves a dis- 
tinct impression of being sound, scholarly, 
and well documented, although the heavy 
statistical content is an obstacle to the 
development of an interesting style. 

CARTER V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 


TipPeTt, JAMES STERLING, in collabora 
tion with The Committee of the Parker 
School District, Greenville, South Caro 


lina. Schools for a Growing Demos 


racy (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1936), pp. vii + 338. $2.00. 


\t first blush, this book, written by Mr. 
Tippett in collaboration with The Com 
mittee of the Parker School District, of 
Greenville, S. C., seems the long-awaited 
answer to the progressive educator ’s ques 
tion: ‘Can modern methods of education 
be used in a publie school?’’ The answet 
here given is an unequivocal ‘‘ Yes.’’ In 
a district with a school population of 
7,000, all that has been proposed by 
‘*ehild-centered school’’ enthusiasts for 
the last forty vears is in actual use. The 
‘*demands of the democratic state’’ are 
heard and adhered to: progressive theory 
is shown in action; teachers trained to do 
modern things are given a free hand; 


the classrooms have all been changed to 
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rooms; the materials of all ages 


netivity 


and all the world are made available for 


use: the school reaches out into the com- 


munity; the community flows through the 


school, and is being made over on intelli- 


rent lines in the and the prob 


lems of the world are dealt with critically, 


process ; 


creatively. That’s what appears on the 
surface of the book, at least. 
nfortunately, ‘“off the reeord,’’ the 


seem not 


mill 


nee mplishments quite so cer 


Greenville is a area,’’ and 
that, 


the ‘‘leading citizens’’ of 


there are rumors within the last 


veur or two, 
the community have begun to realize that 
such a eritically intelligent program of 
become a danger to the 
The that 


partially withdrawn, 


edueantion may 


order. rumor adds 


established 


rt has been 


supp 
and that ‘‘the bosses’’ have ‘‘ cracked 
down’’ on the sehool. It is to be hoped 
that these rumors are baseless. Perhaps 
this suggestion will lead some one who 


latest facts. 


JosePH K. HART 


knows to give us the 


Columbia University 


Reece, Ernest J. The Curriculum in Li- 
New York: 


University Press, 1936), pp. ix 


brary Schools Columbia 


$3.00. 

The latest of the series of studies in 
its aim the 


service has for pres 


library 
entation of considerations, touching the 


curriculum of library schools, which are 


important to prospective teachers in such 
teaching and ad- 
left 


Quest ions of 


schools. 


ministration have been omitted and 


for other treatment. 

The work is divided into eleven chap 
the first two of which present pic 
‘ 


ters, 
tures of library work as it has been an 
us it is becoming. A review of what is 
‘faeeepted and expected’’ of libraries is 
a pertinent beginning for any discussion 
of the curriculum in the library school. 


The picture of the library of tomorrow 


[| Vol. 80, No 


suggests the use of mechanical 
where possible, the addition of fil 
sound records to book stock, deliv 
books to the reader, and country 
book service. In the process of re 
zation the author sees the use of 
schemes of service, either through 

vidual libraries, civil service systems 
Greater 


catal 


state certification plans. 


formity in records and in 
which would reduce time and cost 
ualized, with the incidental adopt 
authoritative terminology, covering 
processes and positions, 
re-organizati: 


Following internal 


more complete coordination amor 


braries, such as a division of their 
of service and the extension of coé 
tive enterprises would be logical ste ps t 
ward more effective and far rea 
service, 


The 
an expert in 


librarian of tomorrow shoul 
his field, an administrat 
a trained investigator, capable of 
vancement in librarianship, or of trans 
to other positions of leadership. 

The next two chapters deal with 
beginnings of library schools and 
growth of the curriculum as it has 
United and Car 


Apprentice and training classes aros 


veloped in States 


the same period, and a corresponds 
course was projected, but nothing 
of it. Courses were practical in cont 
as well us in length. Processes were 
chief interest. 
Committees of the American Lib: 
Association concerned with library sel 
date back as far as 1883, and the a 
tion of standards was raised as early 
1902 when a minimum list of subjects 
drawn up. By 1909 
Section of 


instruction was 


Professional Training 


American Library Association had « 


into existence. The Temporary Libr 
Training Board framed its proposals 


1924, as a result of which there w 


W 
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the Board of Edueation for Li 
ip ‘*empowered not only to im 
aluate and to express judgments 
is agencies, but to exert whatever 


ht inhere in a public classiti 
f schools.’’ The chief influence 
to urge university affiliation for 

schools, 

se in edueational level of the 

in population has been responsible 
cation of curriculum and teach 
present day curriculum in the 
chool is ‘‘a reflection of beliefs 


at library work comprises and 


ct of experiment and experience 
from 1887 to the present.’’ 

t five is devoted to the outlin 

tter and processes pertinent to 

nship. This chapter, in particular 

iseful to library school faculties 


ittern for curriculum building and 


ussion of adaptations of the cur 
the light of objectives of the 
ilar school follows. Whether in 
n shall be functional, providing : 
f each large area of work as a 
systematic, stressing individual 


fs une their processes, is consid 


Uniforn ity among the various 


s is neither expected nor desired. 


next chapter concerns itself wit! 
ns, extensions and abridgment 
curriculum. Elective courses which 

existing diversities in library 


preferential arrangements where 


nts pursuing common courses sre 


| into groups representing libraries 


everal types, parallel programs for 
is types of libraries are some of the 


tions mentioned. Extensions imply 


ging and diversifying’’ and in 
whatever remains after the basi 
ilum has been made, in general, 


leading to the M.A. or Ph.D. de 
Abridgments, such as apprentice 


training classes, have usually been 


cr 


carried on in response to a ‘‘ transitional 
or localized need’? and have never been 
satisfactory to the profession as a whole. 

Modifications of the curriculum include 
such things as may be done outside the 
limits of the curriculum, and are here 
concerned particularly with field work and 
student guidance. The author agrees that 
the performance element is important, 

under present conditions field work 
tor the most part little more than time 
serving Summer assignments as post 
school service or interneships are sug 
vested us alternatives. Student guidance 
has regard for the health and morale of 
students, direction as to methods of 
study, management of a student’s time 
and advice relative to the future. 

Chapter nine places the curriculum i 
the university, with the first graduate 
year as the preferable plane. This assures 

minimum of general education which is 
not too high for the requirements of 
practice. 

(As he views the curriculum in perspee 
tive, the author draws a distinction be 
tween ‘‘training’’ and ‘‘edueation’’ for 
librarianship, the latter being mainly con 
cerned with a ‘‘definite body of knowl 
edge, possession of intellectual responsi- 
bility, judgment, initiative, and apprecia- 


tion of 


purposes and standards of tasks 
in view’? the things prerequisite to 
practicing a profession, The author hopes 
that placement work may be taken out of 
the hands of library schools and leave 
adequate time for concentration on the 
primary function of teaching. 


curriculum are presented. Careful selee 


the final chapte r conditions for the 


tion of the instructional staff, with each 
member of that staff carrying the kinds 
of teaching for which he is most fitted, 
and in which his chief interest lies; serv 
ice load of faculty members within effi 
cient limits, and sufficiently staffed to 
permit members time ‘‘for contacts with 
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libraries, for work with professional o1 
yanizations, for study, investigation, 
writing.’’ An extensive book collection, 
suitable working quarters, adequately fur 
nished ** measure fitness of an institution 
for library school instruction.’’ Admis 
sion standards should be sufficiently high 
to meet the field needs as these are under- 
stood, but some latitude is desirable to 
care for exceptions, 

A very careful, detailed piece of work, 
useful not only to the very small group 
of people to whom it is addressed, but 
also to those now holding teaching posi 
tions in library schools, particularly in 
schools where the curriculum is at the 
present time in the process of revision. 

FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN 


versity of Chicago 


CASTIELLO, JAIME. A ITumane Psychology 
of Education (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1936), pp. XXIII + 254. $2.50. 
Chis book, which is primarily a protest 

against mechanism and materialism in 

human psychology, never permits itself 
to lose contact with the teachings of the 

Church. Running all through is the thesis 

that the mental processes of man are 

fundamentally different from those of the 
brute, both quantitatively and qualita 
tively. For a treatment which claims to 
be scientific it offers singularly little by 
wiy of experimental evidence in support 
of the arguments advanced. The author 


if his 


has not been too careful in many 
statements. For example, commenting on 
completion and true-fa'se test items he 
says (p. 38): ‘*On the other hand the 
completion and true-false tests barely 
skim the surface of the mind. They are 
tests of memory and nothing more.’ 
Few authorities on testing will admit that 
such a statement need be true. Again we 
read (p. 40): ‘* No psychologist thinks it 
of the slightest importance whether a 


boy has an intelligence quotient of 20 or 


22. Both numbers signify very g 
telligence.’’ The error here should 
ably be ascribed to careless proof-r 
This book may find a place in r 

schools and colleges. It will hard 
peal to the conventional education: 
chologist. 

Joun A. Li 


University of Toronto 


RINSLAND, Henry D. Analysis of 
pletion Sentences and Arithn 
Problems as Items for Intel 
Tests. Contributions to Educatix 
666 (New York: Bureau of Pu 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, 1935), 49 pp. $1.60. 

The material used in this investig 
was the completion (C) and Arithn 
\ items from Thorndike’s CA 

Intelligence Tests. These items of 

statistical advantages to the experin 


in that they were already sealed is 


culty with reference to an absolute 
The material was presented to ni 
seven pupils from grades six, seven 
eight for nineteen experimental per 
and the primary data for studying C 
A funetions as elements for measu 
intelligence consisted of a mean it 
a mean final score, a mean 
and a mean percent gain for each 
ject. Among other things it was fi 
that final seores were much more var 
than were initial seores; that intellig: 
test scores correlated lowly but posit 
with mean initial seores, and rather hig 
with mean final scores, mean gross 
and mean percent gains; that C and A 
extremely valuable as units in intellig: 
tests. 

Joun A. Loni 


Unive rsity of Toronto 


FLANAGAN, JOHN CLEMANS. Fa 
Analysis in the Study of Persona 
(Stanford University: Stanford 


versity Press, 1935), pp. x + 103. $1.: 
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tudy is an analysis and descrip 

factor theory, including a sur- 
ctor analysis techniques in pres- 
reatment of three sets of data 

e’s method is presented, and 
que for obtaining uncorrelated 
s is deseribed, and applied to u 
mple. Four methods of statis- 
lysis are concisely presented in 
page appendix—four methods 
st in educational research. One 


seven titles appear in the bibliog 


s of the monograph, as set out 
Preface are: ‘‘to give a critical 
f the factor theor and its de- 
including the very recent con- 

s of Thurstone and Hotelling; 


meral technique for con- 


ge 


tests to measure independent 


nts directly; to provide a new 
for determining the values to be 
ed to individual responses, namely, 
rative method of solving for regres- 
efficients without computing inter- 
tions; and to present two meas 
f independent components repre 
vy almost all of the information con 
mn an original set of four vari 
The author achieves these aims. 
rarians will probably catalogue this 
aph under ‘‘ Statistical Method,’’ 
than ‘‘Personality,’’? and rightly 
et most interesting conclusions about 
lity appear in chapter five. Flan 
finds most theories of personality to 
ised on ‘‘very insecure founda- 
From his study of marks in 
courses made by four hundred 
seven cadets at the United States 
ary Academy, he finds three factors 
ihuting to suecess, with a large com 
factor most prominent. In a group 
n achievement tests given to about 
thousand college sophomores, a large 


on faetor again appears. When the 


es on the four seales of the Bern 


or 


reuier Personality Inventory are analyzed 
(305 eleventh grade boys), two factors 
suftice. The conclusion is that it does not 
uppear reasonable to fix rigidly any terms 
at the present time, with the comment 
that Spearman’s ‘‘g’’ does not seem to 
be ‘*sufficiently clearly distinguished 
from other factors to be considered a 
fixed point of reference.’’ 
V. GASKILL 

Towa State College 


CATTELL, RAYMOND B, A Guide to Mental 
Testing; for Psychological Clinics, 
Schools and Industrial Psychologists 
(London: University of London Press, 
1936), pp. xvi 312. 10s 6d. 

The book is further described on the 
front page as ‘‘being a Handbook of 
Tests of Intelligence, Attainment, spe 
cial Aptitudes, Interest, Attitude, Tem- 
perament and Character.’’ It is also pro- 
vided with a foreword by William 
Moodie, Medieal Direetor, London Child 
Guidanee Clinie, wherein writes, 
‘*Here, for the first time, is collected 
under one cover, reliable information on 
all aspects of the subject.’’ 

Of course no book ean do all that. No 
book can be a Guide to mental testing 
and at the same time a Handbook of all 
mental tests under the sun, and then in 
addition present reliable information on 
all aspeets of the subject. It looks like 
an application of hyperbolic American 
advertising methods, and yet the book 
comes from eonservative Old England. 

\fter one has recovered from the shock 
of the front page and forgotten its claims 
and settled down to the text itself, the 
hook should prove exceedingly interesting 
to the American psychologist. It could 
never be of use as a guide to mental test 
ing in this country, but it contains infor 
mation about several tests little known 
here. Again, the relative emphasis on 


different types of tests is interesting. 


$0, Ne 
uld 
re 
rt 
rd 
Li 
of 
> 
la 
ig 
\ 
of 
n 
n 
\ 
— 


Much less than half the 


book is devote: 


to nts llheence testing. M ich Is 
viven to character and personality test 

Lhere are great surprises too The 
venerable Binet-Simon Seale ts classified 


under Performance Tests, ‘* both 


of its nature and beeause of the fair 


amount of ‘F’ faetor (practical ability 


whiel Alexander’s research shows it to 
itain.’’ Also the author writes that he 
finds ‘*no seientifie evidence for its ben 


iS vahad as most of the tests le vised Since 


principles were discovered 


Is the Binet due for extinction? Ihe iw 
thor’s own tests figure very largely in 
the book and this is natural and certainly 


uable for American workers, but om 


doubts the value of putting in S page 


Cattell Tests. Direetions 


oft norms tor the 


and seori those tests are no 


tor giving 
in this book and so an examiner would 
and 


Sco! 


piving 


together, either all in 


guide or all in a manual, not scattered 
ibout through 

There is ample evidence in this book 
that Britisl psychologists are pt whi ims 


When we come to the discussion of 
if interest, temperament, personality and 
charaeter, the influence of the Spearman 


approach to testing is very obvious. Fae 


ire all introdueed; they are translated 


into psychological traits and their exist 
ence assumed W is will powe ‘p 
is \ t n is sureeney nn 
so on 
Tests not well-known or perhaps w 
known in this country re eont nm ] 


this book. There 


in 15 seetions, each section purporting t 


long interest 


Sect 


interest 


on on 
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teresting and valuable in 


temperament, ¢ in 


[Vol. 3 


measures travelling, holidaying 


Sstions: section two n 


eusures 


militaristic and primitive mas 
citements generally again with It 
tions: and so on for 15 


groups ¢ 
No 


and | 


ests 


It seenis preposter us. 
validity is presented 
reference to a journal article is 


there is much ré 


hopes that 
this, 


back of to warrant its being in 
in a guide 


mably 


for school psychologists 
without question, o1 
ldrer 
The ‘*f’’ faetor o1 fluency of 
tion is mensured by an interest 
wok. A 


dispositions 


in detail in the be 
test Tor 


presente d 


ject on’’ 


sertive, submissive, gregarious, et 


also given in detail would 


to be an test for furthe 


interesting 
The 


also included. 


well-known persever 
General quest 


the Woodworth, Thurst 


naires of 


ernreuter type are rather frowned 


ipon by our author. Instead of th 


presents separate question. 


These 


aires 


nt svndromes. seem to be 


tively new, and the author himself 
there are no norms and appeals t 
psychologists for ‘‘any norms, validit 


and eonsistencies found in part euls 


es oO again one questions 
ndvisability of putting them 
vuide’’ for mental testing 


Altogether this is L queer book; usé 


in this country as a text or gu 


handbook for any aspeet of mental 
time intense] 
spots for 


\merican 


mv derive 


1 
Workel 


some verv interesting su 


and it would be well to trv 


out 


f the author’s new tests of attit 


is country. 


No.7 
ul Sis tl lt intor 
Sp 
periment 
tests are 
their own intelligence tests. Of the $2 
group tests mentioned, 27 are British an 
only 5 are American. All of the four - 
tions 
R. 
mensure a type ot Columbia University 


g 
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BULLETINS 
Harry J. ‘Mental Hygiene and 
tment,’’ Review of Educational 
, Vol. No. 5 (Washington: Na 


Edueation Association, 19036) 


of the Review contains dis 
historical deve opment and 


ls, school influences, com 


t nees, the normal child, be 
blems and del nquency, physi 
m ntalls exceptional children, 
es and instruments of mental 
Bibliography. 
. Purp A, Report of the Division 
Educational Research and Results 
lelphia: Board of Publie Edu 
1956), 44 pp. 
uthor discusses the following 
age grade survey, enrollment 
pupil progress, mental ability, 
djustments, class size and teach 
3 ul, individual pupil records, and 


rformance measured by objective 


THOMAS, and oTrHeRsS. The Func 
if Secondary Rd cation, No 


eago: Department of Secondary 


} 


Principals of the National Edu 
n Association, H. V. Church, Ex- 


ve Secretary, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 


ns a discussion of each of the 
ns of secondary education set 


the committe on onrentation 


Dixon, Henry A. The Administration o/ 
State Permanent School Funds. South 
ern California Education Monographs, 
No. 9 (Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1956), 145 
Pp. 

After stating the problem, the author 
discussed the historical and legal back 
ground of Utah’s permanent school fund, 
its present status, and the Utah State 
land department, with a summary and 


recommendations. Bibliography. 


FRANCES, SISTER CATHARINE. The Con 
vent School of French Origin in the 
United States, 1727 to 1848 (Phila 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1936), 246 pp 
After a brief survey of convent schools 
the United States, 1727 to 1843, the 

author discusses the Ursulines, the relig 

ous of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of 

St. Joseph, the Sisters of Providence, the 

Sisters of the Holy Cross, administration 

of the convent school, the curricula im the 

eonvent school, and the extra-curricular 


activities. Bibliography. 


i} lie eduecativ n, 1933 


34: the federal government and financing 


education; the states and financing edu 


— 
NO 
158-576. 
3 f 
Public Education, Research | 
Bulletin of the National Education As ' 
t sociation (Washington: National Edu 
(EE cation Association, 1937), 54 pp | 
i), «O00 pp. bulletin contains a discussion of 
539 


cation ; local financing and _ public 
schools: economic ability of the states 


to s ipport education, and eurrent ssues, 


Gray, Ruru A. Bibliography of Research 
t Education, 1934-385, No. 5 
Washington: U.S. Department of In 
terior, 1956), 287 pp. 


\n annotated bibliography of research 


in edueation for the year September, 1954 


Hi and OTHERS. Bulletin of the 
/ ate ; ea or Education 
Geneva, Switzerland: 4, Rue des 


ontains a sum f data secured in 

mquiry n the ten ng of modern 
languages, the educational world, eduea 

t pence and international codper- 


ation, and school legislation. Bibliog 


Comparison of Costs per 
Pupil i tverage Daily Attendance in 
Ohio City and Exrempted Village School 
Thistricts for 1984-35 and 1935-36 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 


Bureau of Edueational Research, Jan 


show the rel 


itive changes in costs per pupil in average 


dailvw attendanees in Ohio « ty and ex 
empted village school districts in 1934 
> and 1035-236, from data taken from 
the Annual Finaneial Rep rt of Board 
f Ed 7 n’’ and tl Annual Statis 
tieal R t of the Publie Schools,’’ both 
reports found in th ] f the Dire« 


Subst / the United Stat Ni 
New \ K ! ie Foundation 
the Advance! t Peaching 
i 

I author discusses the problem o 
\ nations, t traditional examination, 
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the scientific attack on examinatio 


conclusions. 


Myers, ANNA G. Report of the | 

of the Spring Testing in Kansa 

Vissourt (Kansas City: Bureau R 

search, 1936), 28 pp- 

This report contains an analy 
tests given in Kansas City in 8; 
Arithmetic Fundamentals, Handw 
Language, Reading, Geography, an 
tory, in the spring of 1956, in tl 
mentary grades. A supplement is 


for colored SC hools. 


Myers, ANNA G. Results of High 8 
Testing (Kansas City: Bureau « 
search, Publie Schools, 1936), 13 
This report contains an analysis of test 

given in Kansas City to the high s 

in Foreign Language, English, M 

ematies, Science, History, and Econ 

Comparisons are made with norms 


earlier tests given in the city schools 


NELSON, M. J. An Experiment with 
tional Attendance (Cedar Falls, I 
Bureau of Research, Towa State Te 
ers College, 1956), 4° pp. 

The author attempted to measur 
degree of difference in achievement 
three classes, Geography, Nature St 
and American Government, between 
dents that were required to attend el: 
and those that were allowed to atter 
will. Through the use of comprehensiy 
liable tests prepared by the instru 
the author feels that the measure! 
has significance. Some interesting res 


e found from this study. 


PAPKE, PAULINE M., and oruers. Te 
ers Stand in Line. Report of the | 
emplovment Committee of the \N 
York Teachers Gnild New vi 
136), 30 pp 


\ study of teacher unemployment 


the New York City schools. 


_ 
to August, 1955. 
\l rs 150-208 
raphy. 
uary, 1937), 20 pp 
This report attempts to 77 
— 


3. A Comparison of the Attain- 
the Iowa State Teachers Col 
homores with the Attainment 
omores tn Other Higher Insti 
of Learning (Cedar Falls, 

Bureau of Research, lowa State 


rs College, 1937), pp. 7. 


Codperative Tests, the General 
Contemporary Affairs, and World 
constructed in 1936 were ad- 
ed to the Sophomores of Lowa 
iwhers College and other similar 

101 colleges for purposes of 


son. The results are reeorded in 


J.B. A Study of the Grades As 
to Students by the Faculty of 
lowa State Teachers College during 
i-3§ Academic Year wm Courses 

» College Credit Cedar Falls, 
Bureau of Research, lowa State 


ers College, 1935), 25 pp- 


imber of grade points assigned 
faculty member and by depart 
luring the academic year 1954-35 
student term hour for which a 
» or failing grade is given. Tables 


esented of all information. 


J. B. An Experiment Comparing 
Effectiveness for Learning of a 
and a Three Period pet Week 
Schedule Cedar Falls, Lowa: 
iu of Research, Lowa State Teach 

lege, 1936), pp. 
lasses, two in the introduction of 
tion, one in Elements of Geography, 
e in General Science were used in 
study to measure the effectiveness of 


ee or five period per week, as meas 


objective tests. Questions for fur 


dy are listed also, 


J. B. Relation of Placement Test 


‘cores to Mortality and Scholastic Rat- 
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ings (Cedar Falls, lowa: Bureau of 
Research, lowa State Teachers College, 


1936), 17 pp. 


Three placement tests, the American 
Council Psychological Examination, the 
lowa English Test and the Nelsen-D« nny 
Reading Test, were given to the freshman 
class of 1931, 699 pupils. This study is 
an attempt to determine what has hap 
pened to this group of students since 
they were admitted to the college. An 
attempt was made to answer such ques 
tions, as, Have they graduated from some 
eurriculum?, Were they dropped for low 
scholarship?, Are they yet in school?, and 
Does there seem to be any significant re 
lationship between the scores made in the 
placement tests and the students later 
performance in college? Numerous graphs 


are presented. 


PAUL, J. B. Sophomore Tests 1936 
Cedar Falls, Iowa: Bureau of Re 
search, Iowa State Teachers College, 
1935), 7 pp. 

A battery of tests in each of the fol 
lowing fields: General Science, Contem 
porary Affairs, Mathematies, French, 


and Latin were given 


German, Spanish 
to the SO] homores of lown State Teachers 
Coll ge and ninety three other colleges 
participated in giving the same tests to 
its sophomores. A comparison of the 
achievements of various groups are tabu 


lated and graphs constructed. 


RAINEY, Homer P., and otuers. Bulle 
fin of the Bureau of School S ce, 


No. 2 (Lexington: University of Ken 


Contains papers read before the 15th 
anuual Edueational Conference and 
second annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools. 


isd 
au R 
aly 
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EDUCATIONAT ADMINISTRATION AND 


HALL, Roperr K. ‘* Recent Court Deei 
sions on the Dismissal of Teachers,’ 
Educational Adm stration and Supe r- 


sion, XXIII (January, 1937), pp. 21 


ot teachers. 


Kyte, Georce C. ‘‘Causes of First-Grade 
Non-Promotion in the Light of Meas 
d Intelligence,’’ Th Vlementary 
School Journal, XXVIL_ (February, 
1957), pp. 415-429. 


An analysis of the causes of first grade 


non-promotion in the light of measured 


ntell rence The large nun ber of non 
promot s among pupils of average and 
intelligenc deserves special at 
tent n 

Rogers, Don C, ‘* Textbook Administra 


tion,’’ ¢ hicago School Journal, XVIII, 
No. 3-4 November-December, 1936 


The +] 7 presents i lis Iss n ot 
tay | iministration in the Chix go 
publ eo} ls. with data on costs SAVINGS, 
et 


Rospert, Jr. Extra-Currie 
ulum in the Publie High Schools of Chi 
cago,’’ The School Review, XLV (Feb 
ruary, 1937), pp. 112-123. 


The author presents a survey of extra 


curricular activities in Chicago concluding 


that the program lack organization and 


METHOD OF LEARNING AND 
EACHING 
HIGHLEY, BERNICE M., and BERNARD R. 
‘*An Effective Method of Learning to 
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Spell,’’ Educational Research 

tin (Columbus: Ohio State U: 

1936), pp. 235-242, 

The authors describe and pres 
on the effectiveness of a new met 


spelling. 


Witty, A., and Kopet, 
‘* Studies of Eye-Musele Imbalar 
Poor Fusion in Reading Disabilit 
Evaluation,’’ Journal of Edu 
Psychology, XXVIL (Deeember, 
pp. 

The authors presenting a sum 

previous investigations relating t 

muscle imbalance concluding that 


lus factor is important, 1t may 


CURRICULUM 


DAWSON, MiLprep A, ‘* Children’s 
erences for Conversational Toy 
The Elementary School Jou 
XXXVII February, 1937), py 


The author finds that personal « 
ences, play, and school activities 


among children’s preferences 


‘ nversational topies 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. ‘‘The \ 
lary for Children in Grades Thre 
Kight,’’ Teachers College R 
XXXVIIL (February, 1937), py 


$20). 


This is part IIL of an article or 
vocabulary of books for school chil 
This part considers the frequency ot 
currence of various books recomm« 


for pupils in grades 3 to 8. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, ANI 


SCIENTIFI¢ rECHNIQUES 


BirD, CHARLES, and ANDREW, Dor 
M. ‘‘Concerning the Length of \ 


= 
B 
The author presents a summary of 
court decisions 1953-35, on the dismissals 
ot 
emphasized, 
PP 
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Examinations,’’ Journal of Edu- 

Psychology, XXVIL (Decem- 
1936), pp. 641-654. 

n experimental study of the re- 

f tests of different lengths, the 

conclude that the new type test 

much shorter than they usually 


Vv. A. C. **The Prediction of 
rship in the College of Letters 
Setence at the University of Wis- 
School and Society, XLV 
ruary 6, 1937), pp. 191-194 


iuthor presents an evaluation of 
tors which may be used in fore 


scholarship in colleges of liberal 


DoueLas E. ‘*‘ Unit Costs in the 
istration of a Standardized 

ducational Research Bulletin 
mbus: Ohio State University, 


, pp. 38-46. 


author presents data on the unit 


f the administration of standardized 


ALSTYNE, Dorotuy. ‘‘A New Seale 
Rating School Behavior and Atti 
es in the Elementary School,’’ Jour 


of Educational Psy hology, X XVII 


December, 1956), pp. 667-693. 


author presents a copy of the 


netka seale for rating school behavior 
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with statistical data relating to its va- 


lidity. 


Votaw, F. ‘‘The Effect of Do- 
not Guess Directions upon the Validity 
of True-False or M ultiple-Choice 
Tests,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX VIL (December, 1936), pp 


698-703, 


The author presents experimental data 
of the effeet of Do-not guess directions 
from which he concludes that the do 
not-guess directions place the ascendant 
student at an advantage over the sub 


missive student. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WititMeER, ELEANOR M, ‘‘School Library 
Studies and Research,’’ National Edu 
cation Association and the American Li 
brary Association, Reprint for the Li- 
brary Quarterly (October, 1936), pp. 
582-404. 

The author discusses the areas of school 
library research and lists recent investi 


vations. 


Evuis, D. B., and Miuuer, L. W. ‘‘ Teach 
ers’ Attitudes and Child Behavior 
Problems,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII (October, 1936), 
pp. 501-511, 

A study based upon Wieckman’s work 
in which the seriousness of various be 
havior problems are rated by different 


groups of workers. 
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Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, % 
Ohio. 


Yearbook on International Understand pro ed to be of great value to tl] 
7.—At the Minneapolis meeting of the mittee. The contribution which 
National Society for the Study of Eduea volume might make to clarnjfy 
tion 1933) James T. Shotwell of Co problem of developing internatior 
lumbia Unive rsity sugye sted the prepara le rstanding through the schools w 
tion of a Yearbook on International Un ognized by a grant from the ¢ 
derstanding. The Board of Direetors as Corporation of New York for the 
cepted the suggestion but, owing to the ration of the Yearbook. 
incertainty in world affairs which fol The Committee agreed that the t 
wed shortly thereafter, decided to post d veloping international underst 
pone the preparation of the volume through the schools could not be 
a time. Two years later it was gated to any one subject, but that 
ded to proceed with the plan. A gen is to be adequately performed ever 
ral outline for the Yearbook was pre of the sehool curriculum from the « 
I. L. Kandel to the Board of vyrades through the senior high 
Directors at its meeting in Atlantic City must be utilized. It was according 
1935. It was the sense of the Board cided to seeure articles on each 
that the Yearbook should appeal to the subjeets included in the cur 
teachers at all levels of the school sys of elementary, junior, and senio 
tem below the college without being of a schools in order to bring out the 
propagandistie nature international interdependence and 
The details for the Yearbook were dis dieate how every teacher and ever) 
land draw ip by a Committee con ject can contribute toward the cd 
t f I. L. Kandel, Columbia Uni ment of international understandiny 
ve tv, as Chau non: Will un C. Bag accordance with the suggestions « 
ley, Col il ersity; Superintendent Board of Direetors of the Nation: 
\. J. Stoddard, Providence, Rhode Is ciety for the Study of Education, 
l; Daniel A. Pre tt. Rutgers Un troversial issues or discussions of 
Margaret Kiely, Principal of ng agencies for international coi 
the Tene College Bbridgeport, Cor tion were to be exeluded. In the 
nd Esther ¢ Brunauer, As way courses on international rel 
sistant D t f the Ame n Assoc were also omitted, since it was felt 
tion f | rsity Women. Co derabl uch eourses could be better built 
nterest is fested “n number of foundations laid through all sul 
well-known leaders in international affairs treated according to the plan adopt 
in this eo ntry, and the counsel and ad the Yearbook. 
vice of Professor Shotwell at all times The Yearbook a cordingly consist 
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articles to which unity is given 
isis on the contribution that 
ake toward international un 


It is divided into five divi 


lows: ‘*General Problems,’’ 


School Curricula and Interna 


‘*Teachers and 


Understanding, School 
Teaching 
nd ‘*Some Type Studies.’’ The 
n materials of instruction and 
f information in the United 
id prove to be of great ser 
ers. Two type studies—one on 
ations’’ and the other on 
n-Canadian Relations’’ will 
ate the seope of and methods 
to some special prol lems of 
e United States. It is the 


Year 


id eonerete con 


Committee that the 
ea practical 


which wi concentrate the in 


teachers on the problem and will 
much of the superficial senti 
th which discussions of inter- 
inderstanding have in the past 
eted, on the one hand, and be 
the suspicion of propaganda 
attended proposals for deve lop 
rnational understanding on the 
! At the same time, while the 
ee has recognized that there may 
methods of approach to the prob 
s endeavored to produce a Year 
h will acquaint all teachers at 


iffered 


of the publie school ew 


opportunities 


statement was prepared by the 


in of the Committee, l. i... Kan 


eit 


Zealand, 


time these columns 


Yearbook was published in Feb 


lia and New Zealand. From 
have reported 
ch activities of the Councils for 
nal Research in <Australin and 


which are supported in 
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part by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. These two organizations are spon 
soring edueational conferences to be held 
during the coming summer, at which 
many of the same speakers will be present. 
At least two American speakers will at 
tend—L. D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota and Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University. The anticipated cost (9,000 
pounds) of the conference in Australia 
is being met in part by a $12,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The New Zealand Council has published 
an 84-page Bibliography of New Zealand 
Education, by Mary Mules and A, G. 
Butchers, which lists the various docu 


ments and sources of information cover 


ing nearly a century. 


Ere hanae The 


Edueation, in the interest of 


Radio Seript & 
Office of 
better educational radio programs 
throughout the country, has established 
an edueational radio script exchange to 


local 


appropriate for 


furnish radio scripts es 


groups 


pecially educational 


broadeasting. A eatalogue listing 53 edu 


eational se ripts has been mailed to more 


than 5,000 broadeasting units, ineluding 


high sehools, colleges and universities, 


broadeasting stations, CCC camps, and 


civie organizations that have shown an 


interest in edueational broadeastir 


gue will be issued 


Additions to the catalog 


from time to time. A radio production 
manual and a glossary of radio terms 
have been prepared to supplement the 
scripts. The manual includes many 
ful suggestions for meeting problems en 
countered in producing radio programs, 


The glossary is a workbook of terms pe 


culiar to radio, defining many of these at 


length and giving comprehensive infor 


mation about phrases and signals used in 


Sj gle copies of the 


the radio studio. 
scripts and aids to production will be sent 


free of charge to any producing unit, 
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pl vided the material is to be used for 


non- imercial broadcasts, ‘* moeck-broad 
casts over loudspeaker systems, or any 
educational purpose. Copies of the seript 
catal vue re Tree of charge to interested 
persons 


counseling service 
edu 
offered 
by the Offi of Edueation in connection 
with Federal Public Forum Projects. As 


operation of ten 


gram | lanning for adult eivie 


heir 


eation in publie forums is 


forum 


cle nstrat n centers in ten states dur 
ing recent months, the Office of Eduea 
tion has received thousands of requests 
rmation concerning these pro 

o publie diseussion In order to 
ike t} ‘ oft these proje ts 
max value to her eomn inities 
! eveloping progral f their own, an 
i! rmat nm se from the Othes ot 


Edueation in Washington will 
the activities 


augment 


f the local projects in mak 


ing available the experience of the pro 
Paul H. Sheats, Director of the 
Chattar Iton ( unty Public 
Forum Projeet, has been added to the 
staff as a field supervisor and associate 
ot the isSsistant nistrator Cheste 
Ss. W ldition to the ter put 
lie forur demonstratior eenters which 
have operated programs since September, 
1 e new lev nstration centers be 


! we Coune on Edueatio The 
ems nd Plans Cor f the 
Ame Couneil « Kdueation is d 

\ ble service f ed tion througl 
ts promotior = r investigational 
| ect 1 tl gh its several sub-con 
mittees sub-committees ure 
Acaden Freedom and Social Respons 
} if Cooperat nn ng Institutions of 
Hig tional Training 


[Vol.. \ 


dio in Organized Edueation, R 


Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid 
search in Edueation, Study of PB 
Edueation, Study of the Master’s 
Problen 
Problems 
Committee are: E. C. Elliott, | 
Holmes, J. H. MeCracken, C. R. M 
Mark A. May, Paul R. Mort, Eug 
Payson Smith, Paul C. 81 


Stoddard, and J. W. & 


and Teacher Training 


members of the and | 


Smith, 
George D. 
baker. 
Favorable consideration has beer 
to the proposal that the Council 
and se 


handbook on elementa ry 


education as a companion volur 


Imerican rsities and Colleae 


third edition of which was issued 
spring of 1936. 


Youth 


American Youth Commission of the 


Activities « 


Commission. 
ican Council on Edueation now inc 
number of projects and special ing 
and studies 
Maryland), 
Muncie, Ind 


a medium-sized city 


Among the projects 
y uth needs in a state 
needs in a small city 
youth needs in 
30,000 


las, Texas), inventory of 


Pennsylvania), and the evaluation 


Civilian Conservation Corps. Sy 


I 
areas are being explored as follows | 


the direetion of the 
youth Newton 


per sons ni 
Edw: 


youth attitudes, H. H. Remmers; cit 


population, 


ship edueation, Henry Harap; yout 


villages, Edmund de S. Brunner; 1 


youth, Allison Davis: and home 
parent education, Joseph K. Folson 
director of the Commission is Home 


The State and Higher 
\(merican C 
Foundation for the Adv: 


Education 
ouncil on Edueation and 
(arnegr 
ment of 


Teaching have been active 


ing recent years in studying the lega 


gan schedules the first of February, 1937. 
and Vocational Adjustment, Place of 
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education, especially the rela 
state to higher education. 
publications of the American 
lude: Brody, The American 
Higher Education, 1935; Cham- 
Educational-Administrative 
tion, 1936; and the National 
Committee on Education, Fed- 
ons to Education, 19351. The 
Foundation has published: Elh 
Chambers, Charters and Basic 
Selected American Universities 
1934; Hill, Control of Taa 

j Education im the 
States, 1934; and Kelly and 
The State and Higher Educa- 


itive Test Service. The Co 
Test Service of the American 

n Edueation announces two new 
ns: (1) The Codperative 
Tests: A Handbook Desecrib- 
Purpose, Content, and Interpre 
This Handbook ineludes deserip- 
terial on the Cooperative tests, 
which has been available in sep 
iblieations but which has not here 
been brought together in one 
as well as new material on the 
retation of the test results, includ 
explanation of the new system of 
Seores. (2) Bulletin of Informa- 
the International Test Scoring 
This machine promises material 
educing one of the most trouble 
»bstructions to the extensive use 
ts tor guidance and other purposes, 
ceo dingly should be of interest to 
» are concerned with the construc 
use of objective tests. The di- 

r of the Test Service is Ben D. Wood, 


W. 116th Street, New York City. 


eral Education Board.—The annual 
t of the General Education Board 


1935-36 deseribes its activities for 


the year concerned with general educa 
tion, child study, training of personnel, 
the Southern program, emergency grants, 
medical education, and certain miscellan- 
eous grants. Appropriations made dur 
ing the year were $9,489,358. The projects 
in the field of general education sup- 
ported by the Board include: the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Edueation, Educational Pol 
icies Commission of the National Educa 
tion Association, general budget of the 
Progressive Edueation Association, con 
ference program of the American Council 
on Edueation, Commissions on the Rela 
tion of School and College, on Human Re 
lations, and on the Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Edueation 
Association, a publication of the Society 
for Curriculum Study entitled ‘‘ Building 
America,’’ Committee of Twenty-one of 
the Regional Accrediting Associations, 
Study of College Success by the Progres 
sive Edueation Association, and film pro- 
vrams of the American Council on Educa 
tion and the Progressive Education As- 


sociation. 


Carnegie Foundation.—The thirty-first 
annual report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching is 
for the year ending June 30, 1936. Presi- 
dent W. A. Jessup discusses the exploi 
tation of youth today and current edu- 
cational administration as a form of com- 
promise. W. 8S. Learned questions the 
adequacy of the training of secondary 
teachers, using data secured from the 
Pennsylvania study. A. Z. Reed discusses 
the contribution of the medieval univer 
sity to American higher education. 

For grants for eighteen special research 
projects in education during the year 
Carnegie Corporation of New York paid 
to the Division of Educational Enquiry 
of the Carnegie Foundation $94,500, 


which the Foundation disbursed. Among 


| 
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the institutiors at which research was 
irthered by this series of grants are 
Alber (| wo, Harvard, Lowa, Minne 


svracuse 
also have 
sponsored under Carnegie 
grants: American Council on Edueation, 
National Conference of Bar Examiners, 
American Association of University Pro 
fessors, National Association, 
Association, Edu 
onal Records School Art 
L e of New York City, and the See 


Edueation Board. 


dueation 


On June 30, 1936, the Foundation had 
resources of $26,794,272. During the pre 


} 


iIntion 


re ceived 
interest and 


as income from 


urities It disbursed 


$1.870,234.2 n account of retiring allow 
nee ind w Ss pens s, $65,746.59 for 
studies conducted in its Division of Edu 
ent al Enquiry, and $94,500 on grants 
r special research projects carried for 
it American and Canadian univer 

ities and by various bodies and associ 


Sime 1905 the Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Te: 


ching has dis 


Purse more n Fo0,S00,000 in retiring 
] ul sand widows pensions, or more 
than ouble s General Endowment 
these disbursements Harvard 
Univ sity hus received more than 
$254 ( University $2,190 
Yale ersity $1,951,006 Cor 
nell University $1,419 the Univer 


711; and the Uni 


1. SS67.000. 


report for 1936. the Commonwealth Fund 
prations amounting to 
S$1.067,153.26, intended, in the words of 
Stephe n V. Harkness, 
‘to do something for the welfare of 


mankind.’’ Both income and appropri 
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ations for 19536 were larger th: 


f recent years, the gifts being the 


mee 1951. 


levoted to the betterment of 


Grants were made for publie he 

vice to rural communities, rural ho 
medical education, and medical r 
Postgraduate education in medic 


emphasized, the Fund believing th 


work is of major importance in 


ing the quality of medical servic 


Rosenu ald Fund. { Review o 


Decades, 1917 36, of the work 


Julius Rosenwald Fund 


tinct periods of approximately a 


each. During the first period, f1 


creation in 1917 through the yea 


the Fund Was devoted to a sp tl 


gram of helping to build schoolhou 


Negroes in the southern 


states 


ndministered directly bv its f 


Julius Rosenwald. Durin the 


period, the Fund was enlarged 
foundation under the cor 


general 


covers tw 


More than two-thirds of the tot 


an active and respol sible Board of 


tees and under the direction of a 
of officers who gave their full time 
work. In this period the activities 
Fund were expanded to inelude 

aspects of 


and also programs in medical eco 


library service, general education, 


stuclies, race 


a special effort in rural education 


expenditures during the twenty 


were 


Curriculum Journal. The Cury 


Journal, official or 


Curriculum Study, which began 


relations, and more ree 


Negro education and we 


yan of the 


years ago as a mimeographed bulletir 


ume a printed publication with tl 


uary, 1937 number. It is a matt 
satisfaction to note the growth of 


helpful publication, edited by 


d 
| 
at 
sity of Michigan 
versity of Califoni 
Commonwealth Fund.—In its annal 
- 
— ~ 


ents in teaching 
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itive secretary of the Society. 
tion office is located at the 
Edueational Research, Ohio 


ersity, Columbus, Ohio. The 


nals—Growth is announced 

al for studies of the basic fac 
ses, and functions concerned 
as a fundamental property 
whether in plants, animals, 
yppulations. The seeretary 

S. A. Courtis, University of 
Ann Arbor, and the managing 
N. J. Berrill, MeGill University, 


onal Pedagogical Information 
as an international clearing 
icational innovations and ex 
The editor is Ernst Papanek 
m offices in London, Paris, 
knglish, French and Ger 
is are published. 
neipin Press of Bloomington, 
nnoeunces the Psucholoa eal Rec 
cooperative journal, with the 
to be paid by the author. 
script will be printed im 
upon aeeceptance and will be 


! as part of an annual volume 


is the official journal 
National Council for the Social 
published monthly, nine times 
‘ nning January, 937. It is 
d in the interests of all teachers 


cial studies and history. It will 


eted particularly to junior and 


h school teachers and instrue 


teachers colleges, but will not 
the elementary and college levels. 

cation will emphasize new de 
methods and edu 


theory, teaching aids and ma 


terials, book reviews of interest and sig- 
nificance to teachers, accounts of current 
happenings connected with social 
studies teaching and with workers in this 
field, and articles of interest in profes 
sional, popular, and learned journals, The 
magazine is sponsored by the American 
Historical Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. It is 
edited by Erling M. Hunt, Associate 
Professor of History, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, assisted by Kath 
arine Elizabeth Crane, formerly assistant 
editor of the Fneyw lopedia of the Social 


board, 


Book Company. 


together with an executive 


The publishe r is the American 


Joh Dewey Society The John Dewev 
Somety for the Studv of Edueation and 
Culture was 


organized in February, 


1936, Its sponsors say that the organiza 
tion was named for John Dewey, not be 
enuse the founders wished to devote then 
selves to an exposition of the teachings of 
(merica’s greatest educator and thinker, 
but rather because they felt that in his 
life and work he represents the soundest 
and most helpful approach to the study 
of the proble ns of edueation. For more 
than a generation he has proclaimed the 
ocial nature of the educative process 
ind emphasized the close interdependence 
of sehool and society. The purpose of 
lie Society 1s to Toste! scholarly and 
scientific investigations of problems per 
taining to the place and function of edu 
cation in relation to society and s cial 
change, ind to publish the 
uch studies. 

The Society’s first vearbook, ‘‘ The 
Teacher and Society, under the chair 


lished in February, 1957. Future year 


Kilpatrick, was pub 


books deal with: academic freedom: the 


Harold Hand, 


chairman; and the social forces 


high school in society, 


— 


; m price is $2.50 a year. 
pages, | 
I 
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ling the schools, Jesse H. Newlon, chair 
mun. 

The various chapters of the yearbook 
on the teacher and society discuss how 
the social aim of public edueation has 
been a principal emphasis of statesmen 
and edueators throughout our national 
existence; how the present situation re- 
news with peculiar urgency the demand 
for such a social emphasis: how the tra 
ditional and customary ways of conceiv 
ing the school, unless correeted, do and 
must thwart any efficient social effort; 


the type of teachers we now have as re 


aration, ete.: how the teacher should 
work in order to meet the social demands: 
resent status of the teacher in ad 
ministrative affairs and possible better 


arrangements; the economic status of 


teachers; the social attitudes and infor 
mat oft teachers; the teacher in rela 
tion to the community; freedom of 


teaching; the teaching profe ssion as a 


functional group in society; 1 proper 
pre} irat i. for teachers ind a limpse 
into the future The contributors are 

John Dewey, George W. Hartmann, 


Ernest O. Melby, Jesse H. Newlon, George 
D). Stoddard, Hilda Taba, Goodwin B. 


Watson, and Laura Zirbes. 


\ Psychological Society The So 
iety for the Psy logical Study of So 
cial Issue has two principal objectives. 
One is to encourage research upon those 
psychological prob! most vitally r 


lated to modern social, economic, and po 
tical policies The second is to help 

‘ bl ind its representatives to un 
lerst l ind t use i the formation of 
S il policies, contributions from the sci- 
ent stigation of human behavior. 
The chairman is Goodwin Watson of Co 


University \ Bulletin will be 


nublished by the Society. 


Educational Bibliographies. l 
raphies and Summaries in Educ 
July, 1935, by W. 8S. Monroe, U1 
of Lllinois, and Louis Shores, 
Peabody College for Teachers, h 
published by the H. W. Wilson ¢ 
of New York. It is a catalogue 
than 4000 annotated bibliograph 
summaries listed under author ar 
ject in one alphabet. The list is 
kept up to date through the med 
the Education Index. 


Curriculum Surveys. Recent 
surveys with a section or chapte 
voted to the curriculum inelude t! 
tional Survey of the Education of 
ers; National Survey of Secondary 
eation; Report of the Commissior 


cial Studies of the American Hist 


Association; a state survey of Tem 
publie schools at all levels by th 
nessee Edueational Commission; 
city surveys of Cincinnati and | 
(Ohio), Evansville (Indiana), Wel 
Massachusetts), and Rutherford 

Jersey); and a county survey of 


rural schools of Monroe County, In 


Curriculum Service. The work 
Society for Curriculum Study, whic 
been delimited largely in terms of 
interests of curriculum experts, w 
expanded so as to stimulate interest 
curriculum activity on the part of I: 
teachers, supervisors, and administr 
The procedures to be followed are : 
lows: 

1. Promoting the discussion of « 
ulum problems at teachers’ meetings, 
lic forums, civie clubs, and the lik 

2. Organizing, when needed, cur 
lum societies similar to the nat 
group. 

3. Coéperating with the Educat 


Policies’ Commission of the N. E. A 


f their work having to do with 


lissemination of information 


activities, publications, and 


ting curriculum conferences 


n higher institutions. 


ting an interest in the Curricu 
al, the organ of the Society for 
Study. 
lence may be addressed to 
rap, Executive Secretary of the 
o State University, Columbus, 


ia Curriculum Guides. The 
State Curriculum Commission 
1936 a Teachers’ Guide to 
ent in the Intermediate 
h has all the earmarks of an 

g piece of work. It is a bound 
more than 600 pages with chap- 
inderlying edueational phi- 
canization of the intermediate 
teacher, textbooks and instruc 
ter ils, social tudies, science, 
| and written expression, 


music, art, creative play, and 


rriculum units reported in de- 
ppen lices of 115 pages are de 


biblie eraphies on curriculum 
recreatory reading. Ethel I. 
vas chairman of the subeom 
arge of preparation of this 
companion volume, Teachers’ 
Child Development: NKinde 
Primary Grades, appeared in 


Study. Through federa 


workers the Connecticut State 
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Department of Education has completed 
a one hundred page report entitled ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Recent High School Graduates,’’ 
Ten thousand students in twenty-eight 
high schools for the years, 1931-54, were 
given a personal interview by field work 


ers. Factors concerning mobility of 


age, 
residence, curricula completed in high 
school, education planned and carried out 
after high school, recreations, books and 
magazines read, employment problems, 
and questions of civic interest were the 
items covered in these personal inter 
views. The survey reveals a great num 
ber of difficulties which young people 
face after high school graduation and 
before employment has been attained. 
The report is principally fact finding and 
does not include many recommendations 


for solution of the important problems 


discovered. 


Areas of Human fetivity (Missis 
sippi).—A group working in the Currie 
ulum Laboratory at the University of 


Mississippi, Summer Session of 1936, be 


came interested in discovering what con 


mproved instruction As a part of this 
general pr lem one small committee 
mace study of maj ren f human 
etivity, together with the individual and 
roup needs and problems belonging to 


each aren, The work was done under the 


30, N 
Bibl 
sit 
Georg 
h 3 
— 
oO 
q 
P make toward Mississippi’s program for 
direction of O. I. Frederick and is re 
ported in the form of a mimeographed 
bulletin. 


The deservedly spectacular success of The Teaching of Re 
A Second Report, published as Part I of the Thirty-Sixth Yearb« 
the National Society for the Study of Education, is one of the real 


that its publishers have experienced during the past twenty years 


Within a few weeks after shipment had been made to membx 


the Society and to school administrators who had ordered in advan 


of publication, quantity orders of from three to seventy copies cai 
ever-increasing numbers. Such evidence of approval is the best 
any book can have. We are sure now that The Teaching of Readi 
be recommended unreservedly for study by teachers-in-service a 


teacher-training classes. 


In addition to Part I of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, your atte: 
is invited to International Understanding through the Public S. 
Curriculum, published as Part II of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook 
steadying influence of Professor I. H. Kandel and that grand 
man, Dr. Paul Monroe, is apparent in this work. Dean Willis 
pointed out in his evaluation of the book that, since the ability to 
amounts to little — if anything without the ability to understand 
two parts of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook should be regarded as two 
tions of the same subject. 


The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report (Part I, 36th Yearb: 


Cloth... $2.50 


International Understanding through Public School Instruction 


(Part Il, 36th Yearbook) 


ublic School 
ublishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


irills 


Re 

val thr he Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
— ) offer exceptional opportunities for the professional train- 
f teachers. 
nbers of 
advance Partial List of Studies 
By the 
— on NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
line «: OF EDUCATION 

a 

(a) CURRICULUM STUDIES 
(THMETIC Postpaid 
[he Teaching of Arithmetic (29th Yearbook) Price 

nd old OGRAPHY 
F lhe Teaching of Geography (32d Yearbook) 

nd USIC 
: Music Education (Part II, 35th Yearbook) 

Cio... 2.50 
‘CIENCE 
The Teaching of Science (Part I, 31st Yearbook) 


READING 
Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(Part I, 24th Yearbook) 


The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report , 
(Part I, 36th Yearbook) 


(b) OrHerR 


\CTIVITY MOVEMENT (Part II, 33d Yearbook) 


$?.50 
CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Part I, 33d Yearbook) 


CURRICULUM MAKING 


Curriculum Making: Past and Present P 
(Part I, 26th Yearbook) 


Foundations of Curriculum Making 


(Part II, 26th Yearbook) 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (Part II, 25th Yearbook) 
GROUPING OF PUPILS (Part I, 35th Yearbook) 
Cloth < 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES (Part Il, 24th Yearbook) 
Papet 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING (Part IL, 36th Yearbook) 
( > 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION (Part II, 31st Yearbook) 
Clotl $2 
Papet $1 
NATURE AND NURTURE 
Their Influence upon Intelligence 
(Part I, 27th Yearbook) 
Papert $1 
Their Influence upon Achievement 
(Part Il, 27th Yearbook) 
Paper . $1 
PRESCHOOL AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 
(28th Yearbook) 
th $5 
Pape $3 
RURAL EDUCATION (Part I, 30th Yearbook) 
Clot! 
SAFETY EDUCATION (Part I, 25th Yearbook) 
Paper $1 
TEXTBOOK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION (Part Il, 30th Yearbook) 
Cloth $2 


ublic School 
ublishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS (34th Yearbook) 
Clotl $4.25 


= 
lid 


